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Foreword 


The Soil Survey of Coffee County, Alabama, contains much information 
useful in any land-planning program. Of prime importance are the predictions 
of soil behavior for selected land uses. Also highlighted are limitations or 
hazards to land uses that are inherent in the soil, improvements needed to 
overcome these limitations, and the impact that selected land uses will have on 
the environment. 

This soil survey has been prepared for many different users. Farmers, 
ranchers, foresters, and agronomists can use it to determine the potential of 
the soil and the management practices required for food and fiber production. 
Planners, community officials, engineers, developers, builders, and homebuyers 
can use it to plan land use, select sites for construction, develop soil resources, 
or identify any special practices that may be needed to insure proper per- 
formance. Conservationists, teachers, students, and specialists in recreation, 
wildlife management, waste disposal, and pollution control can use the soil sur- 
vey to help them understand, protect, and enhance the environment. 

Great differences in soil properties can occur even within short distances. 
Soils may be seasonally wet or subject to flooding. They may be too unstable 
to be used as a foundation for buildings or roads. Very clayey or wet soils are 
poorly suited to septic tank absorption fields. A high water table makes a soil 
poorly suited to basements or underground installations. 

These and many other soil properties that affect land use are described in 
this soil survey. Broad areas of soils are shown on the general soil map; the lo- 
cation of each kind of soil is shown on detailed soil maps. Each kind of soil in 
the survey area is described, and much information is given about each soil for 
specific uses. Additional information or assistance in using this publication can 
be obtained from the local office of the Soil Conservation Service or the 
Cooperative Extension Service. 

This soil survey can be useful in the conservation, development, and 
productive use of soil, water, and other resources. 


Wi Sngle 


W.B. Lingle 
State Conservationist 
Soil Conservation Service 
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COFFEE COUNTY is in the southeastern part of 
Alabama (see map on facing page). Elba, the county seat, 
has a population of 4,634; Enterprise, the largest town, 
has a population of 15,591. The total population of the 
county is 34,872, and the total area is 433,088 acres, or 677 
square miles. 

The county is in the Southern Coastal Plain Land 
Resource Area. The Pea River has cut a shallow valley 
from the northeast corner to the southwest corner of the 
county. The northern half of the county is a mass of low 
hills with narrow, winding ridgetops, gently rolling and 
rolling side slopes, and narrow drainageways. The 
southern half of the county is broad, nearly level and 
gently sloping ridges with moderately sloping side slopes 
and narrow drainageways (1). Elevation of the land 
ranges from about 150 feet above sea level in the Pea 
River Valley in the southwestern part of the county to 
more than 500 feet on ridges in the northern part. 


General nature of the county 


The settlement of Coffee County and its natural 
resources, farming, climate, and drainage are briefly 
described in this section. 


Settlement 


The area now known as Coffee County was once part 
of the Mississippi Territory. At that time this part of the 
territory was the Reservation of the Lower Creek Indi- 
ans. After the Creek Indian Cession in 1814, the Missis- 
sippi Territory was divided five times into increasingly 
small counties. Coffee County was established in 1841. 

The early settlers located along major rivers and 
streams before 1810. When Coffee County was 
established, the county seat was established at Welborn, a 
settlement near what is now the Damascus community. In 
1852, the county seat was moved to its present site at 
Elba, at that time the largest town in the county. Other 
early settlements were at Clintonville, Haw Ridge (now 
part of the Fort Rucker Military Reservation), New 
Brockton, Kinston, Victoria, and Enterprise. 


The flow of settlers into Coffee County increased in 
the years just before the Civil War. These people came 
mostly from Georgia, Virginia, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
and other parts of Alabama. The war interrupted the 
movement of new people into the areas, and although 
more people moved into the county after the war, most 
settlers moved farther west (12). 


Natural resources 


Soil is the most important natural resource in the coun- 
ty. Livestock, timber,.and crops are marketable products 
derived from the soil. 

Mineral resources such as clay, brown iron ore, lignite, 
and sand are available in varying quantities, but only 
sand is commercially mined in Coffee County. 

Surface water and ground water are plentiful. The Pea 
River contains the largest area of surface water in the 
county, and there are many lakes, ponds, and streams. 
The ground water in the county is an important source of 
fresh water, and it helps maintain stream flow between 
periods of precipitation. 


Farming 


The first settlers in Coffee County were farmers from 
cotton-growing areas. These early settlers grew cotton 
when they moved into the county; however, the land was 
low in natural fertility and yields were poor. To bolster 
their income, the early settlers began to raise livestock 
since ample native feedstuffs were available. With the ad- 
vent of commercial fertilizers in the latter part of the 
19th century, cotton regained prominence as the major 
source of income for the farmers of the county. Much of 
the county was cleared, and cotton reigned as undisputed 
king until about 1915, when the Mexican boll weevil 
reached this area and destroyed about 65 percent of the 
cotton crop (fig. 1). 

In about 1916 peanuts were introduced into Coffee 
County, and they proved to be adapted to the county. In- 
come from peanuts began to replace the lost income 
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caused by the boll weevil. The introduction of insecticides 
to control the boll weevil brought renewed life to cotton, 
but never again did the crop regain its former dominance 
on the agricultural scene. 

Today only a small acreage of cotton is grown in the 
county. Relatively low yields and high production costs 
have reduced cotton acreage in favor of more profitable 
crops such as corn and soybeans. Today peanuts rank as 
the number one cash crop in the county, and livestock has 
returned to a place of high importance. Cattle, swine, and 
poultry production have increased sufficiently to make 
Coffee County one of the leading Alabama counties in 
livestock production. Forest products are also an impor- 
tant source of income. Pulpwood, sawtimber, and poles 
are produced in the county (12). 


Climate 


Coffee County has long, hot summers because moist 
tropical air from the Gulf of Mexico persistently covers 
the area. Winters are cool and fairly short, with only a 
rare cold wave that moderates in 1 or 2 days. Precipita- 
tion is fairly heavy throughout the year. It reaches a 
slight peak in winter, and prolonged droughts are rare. 
Summer precipitation, mainly afternoon thundershowers, 
is normally adequate for all crops. 

Table 1 gives data on temperature and precipitation for 
the survey area, as recorded at Ozark, Alabama, in adjoin- 
ing Dale County, for the period 1951 to 1974. Table 2 
shows probable dates of the first freeze in fall and the 
last freeze in spring. Table 3 provides data on length of 
the growing season. 

In winter the average temperature is 51 degrees F, and 
the average daily minimum temperature is 40 degrees. 
The lowest temperature on record, which occurred at 
Ozark on December 13, 1962, is 3 degrees. In summer the 
average temperature is 80 degrees, and the average daily 
maximum temperature is 91 degrees. The highest 
recorded temperature, which occurred on August 14, 1954, 
is 107 degrees. 

Growing degree days, shown in table 1, are equivalent 
to “heat units.” During the month, growing degree days 
accumulate by the amount that the average temperature 
each day exceeds a base temperature (50 degrees F). The 
normal monthly accumulation is used to schedule single or 
successive plantings of a crop between the last freeze in 
spring and the first freeze in fall. 

Of the total annual precipitation, 28 inches, or 52 per- 
cent, usually falls in April through September, which in- 
cludes the growing season for most crops. In 2 years out 
of 10, the rainfall in April through September is less than 
22 inches. The heaviest 1-day rainfall during the period of 
record was 8.44 inches at Ozark on September 24, 1956. 
Thunderstorms occur on about 60 days each year, and 
most occur in summer. 

Snowfall is rare; in 60 percent of the winters, there is 
no measurable snowfall. In 95 percent, the snowfall, 
usually of short duration, is less than 1 inch. The heaviest 
1-day snowfall on record was less than 1 inch. 


The average relative humidity in midafternoon is about 
55 percent. Humidity is higher at night, and the average 
at dawn is about 85 percent. The percentage of possible 
sunshine is 65 in summer and 50 in winter. The prevailing 
wind is from the south. Average windspeed is highest, 9 
miles per hour, in March. 

Climatic data in this section were specially prepared for 
the Soil Conservation Service by the National Climatic 
Center, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Drainage 


The major drainage system in Coffee County is the Pea 
River and its tributaries. This system drains the northern 
and southwestern parts of the county. The west-central 
edge of the county is drained by small streams which 
flow westward into the Yellow River in adjoining Coving- 
ton County. The southeastern part of the county is 
drained by small streams that flow easterly and southerly 
and eventually empty into the Choctawhatchee River in 
adjoining Geneva and Dale Counties. 


How this survey was made 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soil are in the survey area, where they are, and how they 
can be used. The soil scientists went into the area know- 
ing they likely would locate many soils they already knew 
something about and perhaps identify some they had 
never seen before. They observed the steepness, length, 
and shape of slopes; the size of streams and the general 
pattern of drainage; the kinds of native plants or crops; 
and many facts about the soils. They dug many holes to 
expose soil profiles. A profile is the sequence of natural 
layers, or horizons, in a soil; it extends from the surface 
down into the parent material, which has been changed 
very little by leaching or by the action of plant roots. 

The soil scientists recorded the characteristics of the 
profiles they studied, and they compared those profiles 
with others in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
Thus, through correlation, they classified and named the 
soils according to nationwide, uniform procedures. 

After a guide for classifying and naming the soils was 
worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries of the 
individual soils on aerial photographs. These photographs 
show woodlands, buildings, field borders, roads, and other 
details that help in drawing boundaries accurately. The 
soil map at the back of this publication was prepared 
from aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called soil map units. 
Some map units are made up of one kind of soil, others 
are made up of two or more kinds of soil, and a few have 
little or no soil material at all. Map units are discussed in 
the sections “General soil map for broad land use 
planning” and “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken as needed for laboratory measurements and for en- 
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gineering tests. The soils are field tested, and interpreta- 
tions of their behavior are modified as necessary during 
the course of the survey. New interpretations are added 
to meet local needs, mainly through field observations of 
different kinds of soil in different uses under different 
levels of management. Also, data are assembled from 
other sources, such as test results, records, field ex- 
perience, and information available from state and local 
specialists. For example, data on crop yields under 
defined practices are assembled from farm records and 
from field or plot experiments on the same kinds of soil. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, interpreted, and delineated 
on aerial photographs and when the laboratory data and 
other data have been assembled. The mass of detailed in- 
formation then needs to be organized so that it is readily 
available to different groups of users, among them far- 
mers, managers of woodland, engineers, planners, 
developers and builders, homebuyers, and those seeking 
recreation. 


General soil map for broad land use 
planning 


The general soil map at the back of this publication 
shows, in color, map units that have a distinct pattern of 
soils and of relief and drainage. Each map unit is a unique 
natural landscape. Typically, a map unit consists of one or 
more major soils and some minor soils. It is named for 
the major soils. The soils making up one unit ean oecur in 
other units but in a different pattern. 

The general soil map provides a broad perspective of 
the soils and landscapes in the survey area. It provides a 
basis for comparing the potential of large areas for 
general kinds of land use. Areas that are, for the most 
part, suited to certain kinds of farming or to other land 
uses can be identified on the map. Likewise, areas of soils 
having properties that are distinctly unfavorable for cer- 
tain land uses ean be located. 

Because of its small scale, the map does not show the 
kind of soil at a specific site. Thus, it is not suitable for 
planning the management of a farm or field or for select- 
ing a site for a road or building or other structure. The 
kinds of soil in any one map unit differ from place to 
place in slope, drainage, or other characteristics that af- 
fect their management. 

The soils in the survey area vary widely in their poten- 
tial for major land uses. Table 4 shows the extent of the 
map units shown on the general soil map and gives 
general ratings of the potential of each, in relation to the 
other map units, for major land uses. Soil properties that 
pose limitations to the use are indicated. The ratings of 
soil potential are based on the assumption that practices 
in common use in the survey area are being used to over- 
come soil limitations. These ratings reflect the ease of 
overcoming the soil limitations and the probability of soil 
problems persisting after such practices are used. 


Each map unit is rated for cultivated farm crops, 
woodland, urban uses, and recreation areas. Cultivated 
farm crops are those grown extensively by farmers in the 
survey area. Woodland refers to land that is producing 
either trees native to the area or introduced species. 
Urban uses include residential, commercial, and industrial 
developments. Intensive recreation areas include 
campsites, picnic areas, ballfields, and other areas that are 
subject to heavy foot traffic. Extensive recreation areas 
include those used for nature study and as wilderness. 


Map unit descriptions 


1. Luverne-Lucy 


Undulating to rolling, well drained soils that have a 
loamy or clayey subsoil; formed in marine sediments 
deposited as stratified sands, silts, and clays 


Most areas of this map unit are in the northern half of 
the county. The landscape is mainly a mass of low hills 
with narrow winding ridgetops, gently rolling and rolling 
side slopes, and narrow drainageways. 

This unit makes up about 31 percent of the county. 
About 45 percent of the unit is Luverne soils, 20 percent 
is Luey soils, and the remaining 35 percent is soils of 
minor extent. 

Luverne and Lucy soils are on side slopes and 
ridgetops; Lucy soils are mainly on higher ridgetops. Both 
are well drained. Luverne soils have a surface layer of 
fine sandy loam, and Lucy soils have a surface layer of 
loamy sand. 

Minor soils are the poorly drained Bibb soils in narrow 
drainageways and the well drained Orangeburg and 
Troup soils on side slopes and ridgetops. 

Potential for woodland is good and this is the main use, 
but some small areas are used for cultivated crops and 
pasture. This unit has poor potential for cultivated crops 
and fair potential for pasture. The steepness and irregu- 
lar shape of slopes are the main limitations to use of 
these soils for cultivated crops. 

This unit has poor potential for residential and other 
urban uses. The moderate shrink-swell potential and the 
low strength of the Luverne soils and the steepness of 
slopes are the main limitations for urban uses. In addi- 
tion, Luverne soils have 4 slow percolation rate, which is 
a severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields. 
Potential for development of habitat for woodland wildlife 
is good. 


2. Orangeburg-Dothan 


Nearly level to moderately sloping, well drained soils 
that have a loamy subsoil which, in places, contains 
plinthite; formed in marine sediments 


Areas of this map unit are. in the south-central, 
western, and northeastern parts of the county. The land- 
seape consists of broad, nearly level and gently sloping 
ridges with moderately sloping side slopes and narrow 
drainageways. 
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This unit makes up about 23 percent of the county. 
About 46 percent of the unit is Orangeburg soils, 22 per- 
cent is Dothan soils, and the remaining 32 percent is soils 
of minor extent. 

Orangeburg and Dothan soils are on side slopes and 
ridgetops. Both are well drained. Orangeburg soils have a 
surface layer of sandy loam, and Dothan soils have a sur- 
face layer of fine sandy loam. 

Minor soils are the well drained Bonifay, Cowarts, 
Lucy, Red Bay, and Troup soils on ridgetops and side 
slopes and the poorly drained Bibb soils in narrow 
drainageways. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops and 
pasture. 

This unit has good potential for cultivated crops, 
pasture, woodland, and urban uses. Potential for develop- 
ment of habitat for openland or woodland wildlife is good. 


3. Red Bay-Orangeburg 


Nearly level to moderately sloping, well drained soils 
that have a loamy subsoil; formed in marine sediments 


Areas of this map unit are in the southeastern and cen- 
tral parts of the county. The landscape consists of broad, 
nearly level and gently sloping ridges with moderately 
sloping side slopes and narrow drainageways. 

This unit makes up about 20 percent of the county. 
About 43 percent of the unit is Red Bay soils, 32 percent 
is Orangeburg soils, and the remaining 25 percent is soils 
of minor extent. : 

Red Bay and Orangeburg soils are on ridgetops and 
side slopes. Both are well drained. Red Bay soils have a 
surface layer of loamy sand, and Orangeburg soils have a 
surface layer of sandy loam. 

Minor soils are the well drained Cowarts, Dothan, Lucy, 
and Troup soils on ridgetops and side slopes and the 
poorly drained Bibb soils in narrow drainageways. 

This unit is used mainly for cultivated crops and 
pasture. 

This unit has good potential for cultivated crops, 
pasture, woodland, and urban uses. Potential for develop- 
ment of habitat for openland or woodland wildlife is good. 


4. Troup-Lucy 


Gently sloping to moderately sloping, well drained soils 
that have a thick sandy surface layer and a loamy sub- 
soil; formed in marine sediments 


Areas of this map unit are in the west-central, east-cen- 
tral, and northeastern parts of the county. The landscape 
is broad, gently sloping ridges with moderately sloping 
and strongly sloping side slopes and narrow 
drainageways. 

This unit makes up about 12 percent of the county. 
About 50 percent of the unit is Troup soils, 20 percent is 
Lucy soils, and the remaining 30 percent is soils of minor 
extent. 


Troup and Lucy soils are on ridgetops and side slopes. 
Both are well drained, and both have a surface layer of 
loamy sand. 

Minor soils are the well drained Orangeburg, Fuquay, 
and Bonifay soils on ridgetops and side slopes and the ~ 
poorly drained Bibb soils in narrow drainageways. 

This unit is used mainly for pasture and cultivated 
crops. 

This unit has fair potential for pasture, cultivated 
crops, and woodland. The low available water capacity is 
the main limitation. These soils have good potential for 
most urban uses. Potential for development of habitat for 
openland or woodland wildlife is fair. 


5. Eunola-Bladen 


Nearly level, moderately well drained and poorly drained 
soils that have a loamy or clayey subsoil; formed in flu- 
vial deposits 


Areas of this map unit are on terraces of the Pea River 
and its tributaries. The soils are nearly level. 

This unit makes up about 8 percent of the county. 
About 36 percent of the unit is Eunola soils, 29 percent is 
Bladen soils, and the remaining 35 percent is soils of 
minor extent. 

Eunola soils are at a slightly higher elevation than 
Bladen soils. Eunola soils are moderately well drained, 
and Bladen soils are poorly drained. Eunola soils have a 
surface layer of loamy sand, and Bladen soils have a sur- 
face layer of fine sandy loam. Both have a seasonal high 
water table. 

Minor soils are the poorly drained Chastain soils on 
flood plains, the well drained Kalmia soils on slightly 
higher elevations, and the excessively drained Bigbee 
soils on low terraces. 

Potential is good for woodland and this is the main use, 
but some tracts are used for pasture and cultivated crops 
and potential for these uses is fair. 

The poorly drained Bladen soils have poor potential for 
cultivated crops; however, the other soils have good 
potential. Potential for urban uses is poor because of the 
seasonal high water table and the risk of flooding. Poten- 
tial for development of habitat for wetland and woodland 
wildlife is good. 


6. Shadygrove-Luverne 


Undulating to rolling, moderately well drained and well 
drained soils that have a clayey subsoil; formed in 
marine sediments 


Areas of this map unit are in the northwest corner and 
the north-central part of the county. The soils are undu- 
lating to rolling. The landscape is mainly a mass of low 
hills with narrow winding ridgetops, rolling side slopes, 
and narrow drainageways. 

This unit makes up about 6 percent of the county. 
About 40 percent of the unit is Shadygrove soils, 20 per- 
cent is Luverne soils, and the remaining 40 percent is 
soils of minor extent. 
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Shadygrove and Luverne soils are on side slopes and 
ridgetops. Shadygrove soils are moderately well drained, 
and Luverne soils are well drained. Both have a surface 
layer of fine sandy loam. 

Minor soils are the poorly drained Bibb soils in narrow 
drainageways and the well drained Orangeburg, Lucy, 
and Troup soils mainly on ridgetops. 

Potential is good for woodland and this is the main use, 
but some tracts are used for pasture. This unit has poor 
potential for cultivated crops and pasture. The steepness 
and shape of the slopes are the main limitations to use of 
these soils for cultivated crops. Also, the clayey subsoil 
has poor tilth. 

This unit has poor potential for most urban uses. The 
moderate to high shrink-swell potential, the low strength, 
and the steepness of the slopes are the main limitations 
for urban uses. Slow percolation is a severe limitation for 
septic tank absorption fields. Potential for development of 
habitat for woodland wildlife is good. 


Broad land use considerations 


Each year considerable land is, being developed for 
urban uses in Enterprise, Elba, and other towns in the 
county. The general soil map is.most helpful for planning 
the general outline of urban areas; it cannot, however, be 
used for the selection of sites for specific urban struc- 
tures. In general, the soils of the county that have good 
potential for cultivated crops also have good potential for 
urban development. The data about specific soils in this 
survey can be helpful in planning future land use pat- 
terns. 

Areas in which soil properties are so unfavorable that 
urban development is prohibitive are not extensive in the 
county. Parts of the Eunola-Bladen map unit, however, 
are subject to flooding, which is a severe limitation for 
urban uses. Also, the clayey areas of the Luverne-Lucy 
and Shadygrove-Luverne units have poor potential for 
urban development because of low strength and moderate 
to high shrink-swell potential. 

In large areas of the county are soils that can be 
developed for urban uses at lower costs than can the soils 
named above. These include the parts of the Eunola- 
Bladen unit that are not subject to flooding, the Lucy 
soils in the Luverne-Lucy unit, the Orangeburg-Dothan 
unit, the Red Bay-Orangeburg unit, and the Troup-Lucy 
unit. 

The parts of the Eunola-Bladen unit not subject to 
flooding and the Orangeburg-Dothan and Red Bay-Oran- 
geburg units, however, are excellent farmland; this poten- 
tial should not be overlooked when broad land uses are 
considered. The Troup-Lucy unit has fair potential for 
farming due to the low available water capacity of the 
sandy soils. 

All soils in the county have fair to good potential as 
woodland. Commercially valuable trees are less common 
and generally do not grow so rapidly on the wetter soils 
of the Eunola-Bladen unit or on the clayey soils of the 
Shadygrove-Luverne unit as they do on other soils. 


The rolling Luverne-Lucy and Shadygrove-Luverne 
units have good potential as sites for parks and extensive 
recreation areas. These areas are dominantly wooded. The 
undrained marshes and swamps of the Eunola-Bladen 
unit are good nature study areas. All the units provide 
habitat for many important species of wildlife. 


Soil maps for detailed planning 


The map units shown on the detailed soil maps at the 
back of this publication represent the kinds of soil in the 
survey area. They are described in this section. The 
descriptions together with the soil maps can be useful in 
determining the potential of a soil and in managing it for 
food and fiber production; in planning land use and 
developing soil resources; and in enhancing, protecting, 
and preserving the environment. More information for 
each map unit, or soil, is given in the section “Use and 
management of the soils.” 

Preceding the name of each map unit is the symbol that 
identifies the soil on the detailed soil maps. Each soil 
description includes general facts about the soil and a 
brief description of the soil profile. In each description, 
the principal hazards and limitations are indicated, and 
the management concerns and practices needed are 
discussed. j 

The map units on the detailed soil maps represent an 
area on the landscape made up mostly of the soil or soils 
for which the unit is named. Most of the delineations 
shown on the detailed soil map are phases of soil series. 

Soils that have profiles that are almost alike make up a 
soil series. Except for allowable differences in texture of 
the surface layer or of the underlying substratum, all the 
soils of a series have major horizons that are similar in 
composition, thickness, and arrangement in the profile. A 
soil series commonly is named for a town or geographic 
feature near the place where a soil of that series was 
first observed and mapped. The Dothan series, for exam- 
ple, was named for the town of Dothan in Houston Coun- 
ty. 
Soils of one series can differ in texture of the surface 
layer or in the underlying substratum and in slope, ero- 
sion, stoniness, salinity, wetness, or other characteristics 
that affect their use. On the basis of such differences, a 
soil series is divided into phases. The name of a soil phase 
commonly indicates a feature that affects use or manage- 
ment. For example, Orangeburg sandy leam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, is one of several phases within the Oran- 
geburg series. 

Some map units are made up of two or more dominant 
kinds of soil. Such map units are called soil complexes, 
soil associations, and undifferentiated groups. 

A sot complex consists of areas of two or more soils 
that are so intricately mixed or so small in size that they 
cannot be shown separately on the soil map. Each area in- 
cludes some of each of the two or more dominant soils, 
and the pattern and proportion are somewhat similar in 
all areas. Eunola-Urban land complex is an example. 
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A soil association is made up of soils that are geo- 
graphically associated and are shown as one unit on the 
map because it is not practical to separate them. A soil 
association has considerable regularity in geographic pat- 
tern and in the kinds of soil that are a part of it. The ex- 
tent of the soils can differ appreciably from one delinea- 
tion to another; nevertheless, interpretations can be made 
for use and management of the soils. Luverne-Lucy as- 
sociation, rolling is an example. 

An undifferentiated group is made up of two or more 
soils that could be mapped individually but are mapped as 
one unit because there is little value in separating them. 
The pattern and proportion of the soils are not uniform. 
An area shown on the map has at least one of the domi- 
nant (named) soils or may have all of them. Bibb soils is 
an undifferentiated group in this survey area. 

Most map units include small, scattered areas of soils 
other than those that appear in the name of the map unit. 
Some of these soils have properties that differ substan- 
tially from those of the dominant soil or soils and thus 
could significantly affect use and management of the map 
unit. These soils are described in the description of each 
map unit. Some of the more unusual or strongly contrast- 
ing soils that are included are identified by a special sym- 
bol on the soil map. 

Most mapped areas include places that have little or no 
soil material and support little or no vegetation. Such 
places are called miscellaneous areas; they are delineated 
on the soil map and given descriptive names. Pits is an 
example. Some of these areas are too small to be 
delineated and are identified by a special symbol on the 
soil map. 

The acreage and proportionate extent of each map unit 
are given in table 5, and additional information on proper- 
ties, limitations, capabilities, and potentials for many soil 
uses is given for each kind of soil in other tables in this 
survey. (See “Summary of tables.”) Many of the terms 
used in describing soils are defined in the Glossary. 

2—Bibb soils. These poorly drained, nearly level soils 
are on flood plains of streams in the Coastal Plain. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. Individual areas range from 5 
to 800 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is about 6 inches of dark 
grayish brown silt loam over 6 inches of dark gray, mot- 
tled loam. The underlying material is gray, mottled fine 
sandy loam and sandy loam that contains thin layers of 
loamy sand and sand and that extends to a depth of 60 
inches or more. 

These soils are low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. They are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and available 
water capacity is high. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. The water table, within 8 
inches of the surface during late winter and in spring 
each year, limits the rooting depth of many plants. 

Included with these soils in mapping are natural levees 
of highly stratified sandy deposits, seep areas that have a 
surface layer high in content of organic matter, and a few 


small areas of soils that are similar to Bibb soils except 
that they have more clay in the underlying material. Also 
included are a few intermingled areas of Bladen soils and 
adjacent areas of Dothan, Lucy, Luverne, and Shadygrove 
soils at. higher elevations. Included soils make up about 25 
percent of this map unit. 

These soils have poor potential for cultivated crops and 
fair potential for pasture. Frequent flooding and wetness 
caused by the high seasonal water table are limitations to 
these uses. 

Potential is good for eastern cottonwood, loblolly pine, 
and sweetgum. Seedling mortality and equipment limita- 
tions are severe because of wetness and frequent flood- 
ing. These limitations, however, can be overcome by 
logging during drier seasons. 

These soils have poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding and wetness. These limitations are 
very difficult to overcome. Capability subclass Vw; 
woodland suitability group 2w9. 

38—Bigbee sand. This excessively drained, nearly level 
soil is on low terraces along stream flood plains. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. Individual areas range from 5 
to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
sand about. 7 inches thick. The upper part of the underly- 
ing material is yellowish brown sand that extends to a 
depth of 44 inches: The lower part is white and pale yel- 
low, mottled sand that extends to a depth of 99 inches or 
more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is medium acid through very strongly acid. 
Permeability is rapid, and available water capacity is low. 
The soil has good tilth and can be worked throughout a 
wide range of moisture content. The root zone is deep and 
easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils that are similar to Bigbee soils except that they 
have finer textured material underlying the thick, sandy 
surface layer. Also included are a few small areas of 
Bladen, Eunola, and Kalmia soils. Included soils make up 
about 15 percent of this map unit. 

This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops because 
of low available water capacity. It has fair potential for 
pasture. Droughtiness is a moderate hazard because of 
low available water capacity. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine. Moderate equipment 
limitations and seedling mortality are the main manage- 
ment concerns. : 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses. Flood- 
ing is a moderate limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields or for roads and streets and a severe limitation for 
dwellings and industrial sites. This limitation can usually 
be overcome if flood control measures are installed. Capa- 
bility subclass IIIs; woodland suitability group 2s2. 

4—Bladen fine sandy loam. This poorly drained, 
nearly level soil is on stream terraces of the Coastal 
Plain. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. Individual areas 
range from 5 to 100 acres. 
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Typically, the surface layer is dark gray fine sandy 
loam about 4 inches thick. The subsurface layer is grayish 
brown fine sandy loam that extends to a depth of 18 
inches. The upper part of the subsoil is gray, mottled 
sandy clay that extends to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
eontent. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout. Permeability is slow, and available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil has fair tilth and can be 
worked throughout a fairly wide range of moisture con- 
tent; when wet, however, the soil does not afford traction 
or support for farm equipment. The root zone is deep and 
easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils that are similar to Bladen soils except that they 
do not have a clayey subsoil. Also included are a few 
small areas of Bibb soils along the centers of narrow 
drainageways and small areas of Bigbee, Eunola, and Kal- 
mia soils. Included soils make up about 20 percent of this 
map unit. ; 

This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops and fair 
potential for pasture because of flooding and wetness. 
The soil has slow internal drainage, which restricts the 
use of farm equipment during periods of high rainfall. 
This affects the choice of crops to be grown in some 
years. When drained, this soil has fair potential for cul- 
tivated crops and good potential for pasture. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, slash pine, and Amer- 
ican sycamore. Seedling mortality and equipment limita- 
tions are severe because of wetness and flooding. These 
limitations, however, can be overcome by logging during 
drier seasons. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of wetness and flooding. These limitations are 
very difficult to overcome. Capability subclass Vw; 
woodland suitability group 2w9. 

5—Bonifay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
well drained, nearly level to gently sloping soil is on 
broad ridgetops of Coastal Plain uplands. Slope ranges 
from 1 to 5 percent. Individual areas range from 5 to 500 
acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 9 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown and brownish yellow loamy sand that ex- 
tends to a depth of 45 inches. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is brownish yellow, mottled sandy loam that extends 
to a depth of 53 inches. The lower part is yellowish brown 
and light yellowish brown, mottled sandy clay loam that 
contains plinthite nodules and that extends to a depth of 
70 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
eontent. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is rapid in the surface and subsurface layers 
and moderate in the subsoil. Available water capacity is 
low. The soil has good tilth and’ can be worked throughout 
a wide range of moisture content. The root zone is deep 
and easily penetrated by plant roots. 


Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils that are similar to Bonifay soils except that con- 
tent of plinthite nodules is less than 5 percent. Also in- 
cluded are a few areas of Dothan, Fuquay, and Troup 
soils. Included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops because 
of the erosion hazard and low available water capacity. 
Contour farming, minimum tillage, and the use of cover 
crops help reduce runoff and control erosion. This soil has 
fair potential for pasture because of low available water 
capacity. Good tilth is easily maintained by returning crop 
residues to the soil. 

Potential is fair for slash pine, loblolly pine, and lon- 
gleaf pine. Moderate equipment limitations and seedling 
mortality are the main management concerns. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. There 
are no significant limitations for most urban uses. Capa- 
bility subelass IIIs; woodland suitability group 3s2. 

6—Cowarts fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes. 
This well drained, gently sloping to moderately sloping 
soil is on short slopes between drainageways and broad 
interfluves in prominently dissected Coastal Plain 
uplands. Slope ranges from 5 to 10 percent. Individual 
areas range from 5 to 75 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark yellowish brown 
fine sandy loam about 6 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is strong brown sandy clay loam that extends 
to a depth of 13 inches. The lower part is strong brown, 
mottled sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 25 
inches. The underlying material is mottled brownish, red- 
dish, and grayish sandy clay loam that extends to a depth 
of 62 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. Is is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate in the subsoil and moderately 
slow or slow in the underlying material. Available water 
capacity is moderate. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is moderately deep. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils that are similar to Cowarts soils except that they 
have a surface layer of loamy sand. Also included are a 
few small areas of Dothan and Red Bay soils. Included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops. Its 
potential is limited because of the irregularly shaped 
slopes (fig. 2), which hinder the use of modern farm 
equipment. Potential is good for pasture. There are no 
significant limitations. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine and slash pine. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slow 
percolation is a severe limitation for septic tank absorp- 
tion fields, and slope is a moderate limitation for industri- 
al sites. These limitations can usually be overcome by 
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proper engineering design. There are no significant 
limitations for dwellings or for roads and streets. Capa- 
bility subelass IIIe; woodland suitability group 201. 
7—Dothan fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This well drained, nearly level soil is on ridges and side 
slopes of Coastal Plain uplands. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 
percent. Individual areas range from 5 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yel- 
lowish brown sandy loam that extends to a depth of 18 
inches. The lower part is yellowish brown, mottled sandy 
clay loam that extends to a depth of 80 inches or more. 
Content of plinthite nodules ranges from 4 to 12 percent 
between depths of 27 and 49 inches. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the layers that contain plinthite. 
Available water capacity is moderate. This soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils that are similar to Dothan soils except that con- 
tent of plinthite nodules is less than 5 percent. Also in- 
cluded are a few small areas of Bibb soils along the cen- 
ters of narrow drainageways and small areas of Bonifay, 
Cowarts, and Orangeburg soils. Included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture. There are no significant limitations. 

Potential is good for slash pine and loblolly pine. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slow 
percolation and wetness are severe limitations for septic 
tank absorption fields, and wetness is a moderate limita- 
tion for dwellings with basements. These limitations can 
usually be overcome by proper engineering design. There 
are no significant limitations for industrial sites or for 
roads and streets. Capability class I; woodland suitability 
group 201. 

8—Dothan fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This well drained, gently sloping soil is on ridges and side 
slopes of Coastal Plain uplands. Slope ranges from 2 to 5 
percent. Individual areas range from 5 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yel- 
lowish brown sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 
18 inches. The lower part is yellowish brown, mottled 
sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 80 inches or 
more. Content of plinthite nodules ranges from 4 to 12 
percent between depths of 27 and 49 inches. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 


and moderately slow in the layers that contain plinthite. 
Available water capacity is moderate. This soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils that are similar to Dothan soils except that con- 
tent of plinthite nodules is less than 5 percent. Also in- 
cluded are a few small areas of Bibb soils along the cen- 
ters of narrow drainageways and small areas of Bonifay, 
Cowarts, and Orangeburg soils. Included soils make up 
about 20 percent of the map unit. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops. Ero- 
sion is a moderate hazard. Terraces, contour farming, 
minimum tillage, and the use of cover crops help reduce 
runoff and control erosion. This soil has good potential for 
pasture; there are no significant limitations. 

Potential is good for slash pine and loblolly pine. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use or manage- 
ment. ; 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slow 
percolation and wetness are severe limitations for septic 
tank absorption fields, and wetness is a moderate limita- 
tion for dwellings with basements. These limitations can 
usually be overcome by proper engineering design. There 
are no significant limitations for dwellings without base- 
ments, for industrial sites, or for roads and streets. Capa- 
bility subclass IIe; woodland suitability group 201. 

9—Dothan fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
This well drained, gently sloping soil is on ridges and side 
slopes of Coastal Plain uplands. Slope ranges from 5 to 8 
percent. Individual areas range from 5 to 150 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown fine sandy loam 
about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yel- 
lowish brown sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 
18 inches. The lower part is yellowish brown, mottled 
sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 80 inches or 
more. Content of plinthite nodules ranges from 4 to 12 
percent between depths of 27 and 49 inches. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organie matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and moderately slow in the layers that contain plinthite. 
Available water capacity is moderate. This soil has good 
tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

Ineluded with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils similar to Dothan soils except that content of 
plinthite nodules is less than 5 percent. Also included are 
a few small areas of Bibb soils along the centers of nar- 
row drainageways and small areas of Bonifay, Cowarts, 
and Orangeburg soils. Included soils make up about 20 
percent of the map unit. 

This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops. Erosion 
is a moderate hazard because of the slope. Terraces, con- 
tour farming, minimum tillage, and the use of cover crops 
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help reduce runoff and control erosion. This soil has good 
potential for pasture; there are no significant limitations. 

Potential is good for slash pine and loblolly pine. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

This soil has fair potential for most urban uses. Slow 
percolation and wetness are severe limitations for septic 
tank absorption fields, and wetness is a moderate limita- 
tion for dwellings with basements. Slope is a moderate 
limitation for industrial sites. These limitations can 
usually be overcome by proper engineering design. There 
are no significant limitations for dwellings without base- 
ments or for roads and streets. Capability subclass [IIe; 
woodland suitability group 201. 

10—Dothan-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of Dothan soils and Urban 
land in small areas that are so intermingled it was not 
practical to map them separately. The well drained 
Dothan soils and the Urban land are level to gently slop- 
ing. They are on ridges and side slopes of Coastal Plain 
uplands. Individual areas range from 30 to 300 acres. 

Dothan fine sandy loam makes up about 65 percent of 
each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
fine sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The upper part of 
the subsoil is yellowish brown sandy clay loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 18 inches. The lower part is yellowish 
brown, mottled sandy clay loam that extends to a depth 
of 80 inches or more. Content of plinthite nodules ranges 
from 4 to 12 percent between depths of 27 and 49 inches. 

Dothan soils are low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. They are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout except for the surface layer in limed 
areas. Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the 
subsoil and moderately slow in the layers that contain 
plinthite. Available water capacity is moderate. 

Urban land makes up about 20 percent of each mapped 
area. It consists of areas which have been altered to the 
extent that classification is not practical. These include 
areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, patios, 
driveways, parking lots, streets, schools, and churches, 
and areas that have been significantly disturbed by 
cutting, filling, or grading. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Bibb, 
Bonifay, Cowarts, and Orangeburg soils. Included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

Dothan soils have good potential as recreation areas. 
Slope is a moderate limitation for playgrounds, and there 
are no significant limitations for most other recreation 
uses. 

‘Dothan soils have fair potential for most engineering 
uses. The risk of corrosion of uncoated steel and concrete 
is moderate. Erosion is also a moderate hazard if soils are 
disturbed and left bare or if they are used as a water- 
course without adequate vegetative cover. 

Dothan soils have fair potential for most urban uses. 
Slow percolation and wetness are severe limitations for 
septic tank absorption fields, and slope is a moderate 
limitation for industrial sites. These limitations can 


usually be overcome by proper engineering design. There 
are no significant limitations for dwellings without base- 
ments or for roads and streets. Not assigned to a capabili- 
ty subclass or a woodland suitability group. 

11—Eunola loamy sand. This moderately well drained, 
nearly level soil is on stream terraces of the Coastal 
Plain. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. Individual areas 
range from 5 to 300 acres. This soil is flooded occa- 
sionally. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand about 
8 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown sandy loam 
to a depth of 12 inches; yellowish brown, mottled sandy 
clay loam to a depth of 24 inches; mottled yellowish 
brown, light gray, strong brown, and red, or yellowish red 
sandy clay loam to a depth of 44 inches; and mottled light 
gray, brownish yellow, strong brown, and yellowish red 
sandy loam to a depth of 52 inches. The underlying 
material is mottled light gray, yellowish brown, and 
strong brown, mottled sandy loam that extends to a depth 
of 65 inches or more. : 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
eontent. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
moderate. At least once every 3 years, this soil is flooded 
between December and April. The soil has good tilth and 
can be worked throughout a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. The root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant 
roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Bigbee, Bladen, and Kalmia soils. Also included are a 
few small areas of soils that are similar to Eunola soils 
except that they have a clayey subsoil. Included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops. Farm- 
ing operations are often delayed several days after a rain 
unless surface drains are installed. This soil has good 
potential for pasture. Good tilth is easily maintained by 
returning crop residues to the soil. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, slash pine, sweetgum, 
and yellow-poplar. Moderate equipment limitations are 
the main management concern. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses. Flood- 
ing is a severe limitation for industrial sites or for roads 
and streets. Wetness and flooding are severe limitations 
for septic tank absorption fields or for dwellings. These 
limitations can be overcome only by major flood control 
measures. Capability subclass IIw; woodland suitability 
group 2ws. 

12—KEunola-Urban land complex. This map unit con- 
sists of Eunola soils and Urban land in small areas that 
are so intermingled that it was not practical to map them 
separately. The moderately well drained Euncla soils and 
the Urban land are nearly level. They are on stream ter- 
races of the Coastal Plain. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. Individual areas range from 30 to 500 acres. These 
areas are flooded occasionally. 
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Eunola loamy sand makes up about 55 percent of each 
mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy 
sand about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish brown 
sandy loam to a depth of 12 inches; yellowish brown, mot- 
tled sandy clay loam to a depth of 24 inches; mottled yel- 
lowish brown, light gray, strong brown, and red or yel- 
lowish red sandy clay loam to a depth of 44 inches; and 
mottled light gray, brownish yellow, strong brown, and 
yellowish red sandy loam to a depth of 52 inches. The un- 
derlying material is mottled light gray, yellowish brown, 
and strong brown, mottled sandy loam that extends to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Eunola soils are low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. They are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout except for the surface layer in limed 
areas. Permeability is moderate, and available water 
capacity is moderate. At least once every 3 years this soil 
is flooded between December and April, and the water 
table is within 2 feet of the surface during this period. 

Urban land makes up about 30 percent of each mapped 
area. It consists of areas which have been altered to the 
extent that classification is not practical. These include 
areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, patios, 
driveways, parking lots, streets, schools, and churches, 
and areas that have been significantly disturbed by 
cutting, filling, or grading. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Bighee, 
Bladen, and Kalmia soils. Included soils make up about 15 
percent of this map unit. 

_Eunola soils have fair potential for most recreation 
uses. Wetness and flooding are moderate limitations for 
playgrounds and severe limitations for eamp areas. There 
are no significant limitations for most other recreation 
uses. 

Potential for most engineering uses of Eunola soils is 
fair. The risk of corrosion of concrete is high. 

Eunola soils have poor potential for most urban uses. 
Flooding is a severe limitation for industrial sites or for 
roads and streets. Wetness and flooding are severe limita- 
tions for septic tank absorption fields or for dwellings. 
These limitations can be overcome only by major flood 
control measures. There are no significant limitations for 
vegetable gardens and plants used in landscaping. The 
small, included areas of Kalmia soils are better suited to 
most urban uses than the other soils in this map unit. Not 
assigned to a capability subclass or a woodland suitability 
group. 

183—Eunola-Chastain association. This map unit con- 
sists of moderately well drained and poorly drained, 
nearly level to sloping soils on flood plains and stream 
terraces of the Coastal Plain. These soils formed in clayey 
alluvium and sandy fluvial or marine deposits. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 6 percent. Mapped areas are mostly long 
and narrow and range from 50 to 500 acres. 

Moderately well drained Eunola soils make up about 70 
percent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
brown sandy loam to a depth.of 12 inches; yellowish 


brown, mottled sandy clay loam to a depth of 24 inches; 
mottled yellowish brown, light gray, strong brown, and 
red or yellowish red sandy clay loam to a depth of 44 
inches; and mottled light gray, brownish yellow, strong 
brown, and yellowish red sandy loam to a depth of 52 
inches. The underlying material is mottled light gray, yel- 
lowish brown, and strong brown sandy loam that extends 
to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

Eunola soils have moderate permeability. Available 
water capacity is moderate. The soil is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid throughout except for the surface 
layer in limed areas. 

Poorly drained Chastain soils make up about 20 percent 
of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is grayish brown 
silt loam about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the un- 
derlying material is grayish brown silty clay loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 18 inches. The lower part is gray silty 
clay to a depth of 44 inches over gray, stratified sandy 
loam and loamy sand to a depth of 60 inches or more. 

Chastain soils have slow permeability and high availa- 
ble water capacity. The soil is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid. It is flooded or ponded frequently and has a 
water table at or near the surface most of the time. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
Bigbee and Kalmia soils. The excessively drained Bigbee 
soils formed in thick, sandy sediments on low terraces 
along stream flood plains. The well drained Kalmia soils 
formed in sandy marine or fluvial deposits on stream ter- 
races of the Coastal Plain. Included soils make up about 
10 percent of this map unit. 

These soils have poor potential for cultivated crops 
because of flooding. Planting is often delayed—and in 
some years the crop is destroyed or _ severely 
damaged—by flooding. Potential for pasture is fair 
because the wetness hazard makes seeding and fertilizing 
operations difficult. Moderate equipment limitations are 
the main management concern. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, slash pine, sweetgum, 
and yellow-poplar. Wetness is a severe limitation to 
equipment use in woodland use and management, but this 
limitation can be overcome by logging during drier 
seasons. 

These soils have poor potential for most urban uses. 
Flooding and wetness are severe limitations and can by 
overcome only by major flood control measures. Eunola 
soils in capability subclass IIw; woodland suitability group 
2w8. Chastain soils in capability subclass VIIw; woodland 
suitability group 2w9. 

14—Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
well drained, nearly level to gently sloping soil is on 
ridgetops of the Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth. 
Individual areas range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark grayish brown 
loamy sand about 8 inches thick. The subsurface layer is 
yellowish brown and brownish yellow loamy sand that ex- 
tends to a depth of 26 inches. The upper part of the sub- 
soil is yellowish brown sandy loam and mottled sandy 
loam that extends to a depth of 59 inches. The lower part 
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is sandy clay loam that is mottled in shades of brown, yel- 
low, red, and gray and that extends to a depth of 90 
inches or more. Plinthite content ranges from 6 to 20 per- 
cent between depths of 35 and 69 inches. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate in the upper part of the subsoil 
and slow in the lower part. Available water capacity is 
moderate. Typically, a perched water table occurs above 
the plinthic layer briefly during wet periods. This soil has 
good tilth and can be worked throughout a wide range of 
moisture content. The root zone is deep and easily 
penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils that are similar to Fuquay soils except that they 
do not contain plinthite nodules. Also included are a few 
small areas of Bonifay and Orangeburg soils. Included 
soils make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Erosion is a moderate hazard where cultivated 
erops are grown. Terracing, minimum tillage, and the use 
of cover crops help reduce runoff and control erosion. 

Potential is good for slash pine and loblolly pine. 
Moderate seedling mortality is the main management con- 
cern. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. Slow 
percolation is a moderate limitation for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields. This limitation can usually be overcome by 
proper engineering design. There are no _ significant 
limitations for dwellings, industrial sites, and roads and 
streets on this soil. Capability subclass IIs; woodland 
suitability group 3s2. 

15—Grady loam. This poorly drained, nearly level soil 
is in saucer-shaped depressions on Coastal Plain uplands. 
The water table is at or above the surface for 6 to 8 
months yearly. Individual areas range from.3 to 40 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is black loam about 7 inches 
thick. The upper part of the subsoil is gray, mottled clay 
that extends to a depth of 55 inches. The lower part is 
gray sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 62 inches 
or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid to extremely acid throughout 
except for the surface layer in limed areas. Permeability 
is slow, and available water capacity is moderate. Clods 
form on the surface if the soil is plowed when too wet, 
and seedbed preparation is difficult. The water table is 
seasonally high and is at or within 12 inches of the sur- 
face during winter and spring. The root zone is deep, but 
the clayey subsoil offers some resistance to penetration 
by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of soils that are similar to Grady soils except that they do 
not have clayey texture. Also included are a few small 
areas of Orangeburg and Red Bay soils. Included soils 
make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 


This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture because of wetness and flooding. When drained, 
this soil has fair potential for pasture. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, slash pine, sweetgum, 
and water tupelo. Seedling mortality and equipment 
limitations are severe because of wetness and flooding. 
These limitations, however, can be overcome by logging 
during drier seasons. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses 
because of flooding and wetness. Slow percolation is also 
a severe limitation for septic tank absorption fields. These 
limitations are very difficult to overcome. Capability sub- 
class Vw; woodland suitability group 2w9. 

16—Kalmia fine sandy loam. This well drained, nearly 
level soil is on stream terraces of the Coastal Plain. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. Individual areas range from 5 
to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is yellowish brown fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is strong 
brown and yellowish brown sandy clay loam that extends 
to a depth of 31 inches. The underlying material is yel- 
lowish brown and pale brown, mottled loamy sand that 
extends to a depth of 65 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organie matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid except 
for the surface layer in limed areas. Permeability is 
moderate, and available water capacity is low. This soil is 
subject to rare flooding during periods of unusually high 
rainfall. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Bigbee, Bladen, and Eunola soils. Included soils make 
up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture. There are no significant limitations. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine, slash pine; yellow- 
poplar, and cherrybark oak. There are no significant 
limitations to woodland use or management. 

This soil has poor potential for most urban uses. Flood- 
ing is a moderate limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields or for roads and streets and a severe limitation for 
dwellings and industrial sites. These limitations can 
usually be overcome if flood control measures are in- 
stalled. Capability class I; woodland suitability group 207. 

17—Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. This well 
drained, nearly level to gently sloping soil is on broad 
ridgetops of the Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth 
and convex. Individual areas range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand about 
6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is strong brown and 
yellowish red loamy sand that extends to a depth of 33 
inches. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish red 
sandy loam that extends to a depth of 42 inches. The 
lower part is red sandy clay loam that extends to a depth 
of 75 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
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Permeability is rapid in the thick, loamy sand surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate in the subsoil. Available 
water capacity is low. This soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Bibb, Luverne, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Included 
soils make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops. The 
moderate erosion hazard and low available water capacity 
are the main limitations. Potential is good for pasture; 
there are no significant limitations. 

This soil has good potential for slash pine, longleaf pine, 
and loblolly pine. Moderate seedling mortality and equip- 
ment limitations are the main management concerns. 

Potential is good for most urban uses; there are no sig- 
nificant limitations. Capability subclass IIs; woodland 
suitability group 3s2. 

18—Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This well 
drained, moderately sloping soil is on side slopes of 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. In- 
dividual areas range from 5 to 75 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand about 
6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is strong brown and 
yellowish red loamy sand that extends to a depth of 33 
inches. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish red 
sandy loam that extends to a depth of 42 inches. The 
lower part is red sandy clay loam that extends to a depth 
of 75 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is rapid in the thick, loamy sand surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate in the subsoil. Available 
water capacity is low. This soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Bibb, Luverne, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Included 
soils make up about 20 percent of this map unit. 

This soil has fair. potential for cultivated crops. The 
moderate erosion hazard and low available water capacity 
are the main limitations. Contour farming, minimum til- 
lage, and the use of cover crops help reduce runoff and 
control erosion. This soil has good potential for pasture; 
there are no significant limitations. 

Potential is good for slash pine, longleaf pine, and 
loblolly pine. Moderate seedling mortality and equipment 
limitations are the main management concerns. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. Slope 
is a moderate limitation for industrial sites. This limita- 
tion can usually be overcome by proper engineering 
design. There are no significant limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings, or for roads and streets. 
Capability subelass IIIs; woodland suitability group 3s2. 

19—-Luverne-Lucy association, rolling. This map unit 
consists of well drained, rolling to steep soils on dissected 
uplands of the Coastal Plain. These soils formed in 


stratified marine sediments. Slope ranges from 5 to 25 
percent. Mapped areas range from 200 to 1,500 acres. 

Well drained Luverne soils make up about 60 percent 
of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
red, mottled clay that extends to a depth of 36 inches. 
The underlying material is stratified gray, mottled clay, 
sandy clay loam, and sandy loam that extends to a depth 
of 65 inches or more. ; 

Luverne soils have moderately slow permeability. 
Available water capacity is moderate. The soil is strongly 
acid to extremely acid. 

Well drained Lucy soils make up about 20 percent of 
the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is strong 
brown and yellowish red loamy sand to a depth of 33 
inches. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish red 
sandy loam that extends to a depth of 42 inches. The 
lower part is red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 
75 inches or more. 

Lucy soils have rapid permeability in the surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate permeability in the sub- 
soil. Available water capacity is low. The soil is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
Bibb, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. The poorly drained 
Bibb soils formed in loamy and sandy fluvial sediments on 
flood plains of streams. The well drained Orangeburg 
soils formed in loamy and clayey sédiments on broad 
ridgetops and side slopes. The well drained Troup soils 
formed in unconsolidated sandy and loamy marine sedi- 
ments on ridges and side slopes. Included soils make up 
about 20 percent of this map unit. 

These soils have poor potential for cultivated crops.. 
Slope and the erosion hazard are severe limitations. The 
soils have fair potential for pasture. Slope is the main 
limitation. 

These soils are used mainly as woodland. Potential is 
good for loblolly pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine. 
Moderate equipment limitations are the main manage- 
ment concern. 

These soils have poor potential for most urban uses. 
Slope and slow percolation are severe limitations for sep- 
tie tank absorption fields. Slope and low strength are 
severe limitations for dwellings, for industrial sites, or for 
roads and streets. These limitations can usually be over- 
come by proper engineering design. Luverne soils in capa- 
bility subclass VIe; woodland suitability group 3c2. Lucy 
soils in capability subclass IVs; woodland suitability group 
382. 

20—Orangeburg sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
This well drained, nearly level soil is on broad ridgetops 
of Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
Individual areas range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 15 inches. The 
lower part is red and dark red sandy clay loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 82 inches or more. 
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This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
moderate. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Dothan, Fuquay, Grady, Lucy, Red Bay, and Troup 
soils. Included soils make up about 10 percent of this map 
unit. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture. There are no significant limitations. 

Potential is good for slash pine and loblolly pine. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses; there 
are no significant limitations. Capability class I; woodland 
suitability group 201. 

21—Orangeburg sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
This well drained, gently sloping soil is on broad 
ridgetops of Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and 
convex. Individual areas range from 5 to 600 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 15 inches. The 
lower part is red and dark red sandy clay loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 82 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
moderate. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Dothan, Fuquay, Grady, Lucy, Red Bay, and Troup 
soils. Included soils make up about 15 percent of this map 
unit. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Erosion is a moderate hazard where cultivated 
crops are grown. Contour farming, minimum tillage, and 
the use of cover crops help reduce runoff and control ero- 
sion (figs. 3 and 4). 

Potential is good for slash pine and loblolly pine. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses; there 
are no significant limitations. Capability subclass Ile; 
woodland suitability group 201. 

22—Orangeburg sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
This well drained, moderately sloping soil is on side slopes 
of Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. 
Individual areas range from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is brown sandy loam about 
8 inches thick. The upper part of the subsoil is yellowish 
red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 15 inches. The 
lower part is red and dark red sandy clay loam that ex- 
tends to a depth of 82 inches or more. — 


This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
moderate. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this.soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Dothan, Fuquay, Grady, Lucy, Red Bay, and Troup 
soils. Included soils make up about 25 percent of this map 
unit. 

This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops. Steep- 
ness of slope and the moderate erosion hazard are the 
main limitations. Terraces, contour farming, minimum til- 
lage, and the use of cover crops help reduce runoff and 
control erosion. Potential is good for pasture; there are no 
significant limitations. 

This soil has good potential for slash pine and loblolly 
pine. There are no significant limitations to woodland use 
or management. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses. Slope 
is a moderate limitation for industrial sites. This limita- 
tion can usually be overcome by proper engineering 
design. There are no significant limitations for septic tank 
absorption fields, for dwellings, or for roads and streets 
on this soil. Capability subclass IIle; woodland suitability 
group 2o1. 

23—Orangeburg-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of Orangeburg soils and 
Urban land in small areas that are so intermingled that it 
was not practical to map them separately. The well 
drained Orangeburg soils and the Urban land are nearly 
level to gently sloping. They are on broad ridgetops and 
side slopes of Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth 
and convex. Individual areas range from 30 to 500 acres. 

Orangeburg sandy loam makes up about 60 percent of 
each mapped area. Typically, the’ surface layer is brown 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish red sandy loam that extends to a 
depth of 15 inches. The lower part is red and dark red 
sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 82 inches or 
more. 

Orangeburg soils are low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. They are strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout except for the surface layer in 
limed areas. Permeability and available water capacity 
are moderate. 

Urban land makes up about 25 percent of each mapped 
area. It consists of areas which have been altered to the 
extent that classification is not practical. These include 
areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, patios, 
driveways, parking lots, streets, schools, and churches, 
and areas that have been significantly disturbed by 
cutting, filling, or grading. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Dothan, 
Fuquay, Grady, Lucy, Red Bay, and Troup soils. Included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 
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Orangeburg soils have good potential for most recrea- 
tion uses. Playgrounds, however, are moderately limited 
in more sloping areas. There are no significant limitations 
for most other recreation uses. 

Potential for most engineering uses of Orangeburg soils 
is good. The risk of corrosion of uncoated steel and 
concrete is moderate. 

Most urban uses have good potential on Orangeburg 
soils. Slope is a moderate limitation for industrial sites. 
This limitation can usually be overcome by proper en- 
gineering design. There are no significant limitations for 
septic tank absorption fields, dwellings, roads and streets, 
and vegetable gardens and plants used in landscaping. 
Not assigned to a capability subclass or a woodland suita- 
bility group. 

24—Orangeburg-Troup association, undulating. This 
map unit consists of well drained, nearly level to gently 
sloping soils on broad ridgetops and side slopes of Coastal 
Plain uplands. These soils formed in unconsolidated 
marine sediments. Slope ranges from 1 to 8 percent. 
Mapped areas range from 50 to 500 acres. 

Well drained Orangeburg soils make up about 50 per- 
cent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown 
sandy loam about 8 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is yellowish red sandy loam that extends to a 
depth of 15 inches. The lower part is red and dark red 
sandy clay loam that extends to a depth of 82 inches or 
more. 

Orangeburg soils have moderate permeability. Availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. The soil is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout except for the surface 
layer in limed areas. 

Well drained Troup soils make up about 45 percent of 
the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy 
sand about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsur- 
face layer is yellowish brown and strong brown loamy 
sand that extends to a depth of 29 inches; the lower part 
is yellowish red sand that extends to a depth of 57 inches. 
The subsoil is red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 
85 inches or more. 

Troup soils have rapid permeability in the thick loamy 
sand surface and subsurface layers and moderate permea- 
bility in the finer textured subsoil. Available water 
capacity is low. The soil is strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout except for the surface layer in limed 
areas. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
Bonifay, Dothan, Fuquay, Grady, Lucy, and Red Bay 
soils. The well drained Bonifay and Fuquay soils formed 
in thick beds of sandy and loamy marine sediments on 
ridgetops. Dothan soils are well drained and formed in 
thick, unconsolidated, medium textured and fine textured 
sediments on ridges and side slopes. Grady soils are 
poorly drained and formed in clayey marine sediments in 
saucer-shaped depressions. The well drained Lucy soils 
formed in unconsolidated sandy and loamy marine sedi- 
ments on broad ridgetops and side slopes. Red Bay soils 
are well drained and formed in unconsolidated marine 


sediments on broad ridgetops and side slopes. Included 
soils make up about 5 percent of this map unit. 

These soils have fair potential for cultivated crops. 
Steepness of slope and the moderate to severe erosion 
hazard are the main limitations. Potential for pasture is 
good. Low available water capacity is a moderate limita- 
tion on Troup soils. 

These soils are used mainly as woodland. Potential is 
good for loblolly pine, slash pine, and longleaf pine. 
Moderate seedling mortality and equipment limitations 
are the main management concerns on Troup soils 
because of sandiness. 

These soils have fair potential for most urban uses. 
Slope is a moderate limitation for dwellings or for roads 
and streets and a severe limitation for industrial sites. 
These limitations can usually be overcome by proper en- 
gineering design. There are no significant limitations for 
septic tank absorption fields. Orangeburg soils in capabili- 
ty subclass IIIe; woodland suitability group 201. Troup 
soils in capability subclass IVs; woodland suitability group 
382. 

25—Pits. This map unit consists of areas from which 
the original soil has been removed. These areas are scat- 
tered throughout the county. They range in size from 5 to 
20 acres. 

On uplands, this unit has been a source of base material 
for highways, building foundations, or fill material. Areas 
of this unit on uplands were originally Orangeburg, Red 
Bay, or Lucy soils. The soil has been removed to a depth 
of: 5 to 25 feet. Normally the sides of the pits are very 
steep. 

On stream terraces, this unit has been a source of sand 
and gravel. Areas of this unit on stream terraces were 
originally Kalmia and Bigbee soils. The soil has been 
removed to a depth of 5 to 15 feet. Normally, the sides of 
the pits are moderately to strongly sloping. 

Most of these areas have been abandoned. The expossd 
subsoil and parent material have very low fertility. These 
areas have poor potential for cultivated crops, pasture, 
and urban uses. Potential is fair for woodland. Not as- 
signed to a capability subclass or a woodland suitability 
group. 

26—Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. This 
well drained, nearly level soil is on broad ridgetops of 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. In- 
dividual areas range from 5 to 100 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
loamy sand about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is dark reddish brown sandy loam that extends to 
a depth of 13 inches. The lower part is dark red sandy 
clay loam that extends to a depth of 85 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
moderate. This soil has good tilth and ean be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated bv plant roots. 
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Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Grady, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Also included are 
a few small areas of soils that are similar to Red Bay 
soils except that they have a sandy loam subsoil. Included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture; there are no significant limitations. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine and slash pine. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use or manage- 
ment. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses; there 
are no significant limitations. Capability class I; woodland 
suitability group 201. 

27—Red Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. This 
well drained, gently sloping soil is on broad ridgetops of 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. In- 
dividual areas range from 5 to 500 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
loamy sand about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is dark reddish brown sandy loam that extends to 
a depth of 13 inches. The lower part is dark red sandy 
clay loam that extends to a depth of 85 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 
moderate. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Grady, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Also included are 
a few small areas of soils that are similar to Red Bay 
soils except that they have a sandy loam subsoil. Included 
soils make up about 15 percent of this map unit. 

This soil has good potential for cultivated crops and 
pasture. Erosion is a moderate hazard where cultivated 
crops are grown. Terraces, contour farming, minimum til- 
lage, and the use of cover crops help reduce runoff and 
control erosion. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine and slash pine. There 
are no significant limitations to woodland use or manag- 
ment. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses; there 
are no significant limitations. Capability subclass Ile; 
woodland suitability group 2o1. 

28—Red Bay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
well drained, moderately sloping soil is on side slopes of 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. In- 
dividual areas are 5 to 300 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark reddish brown 
loamy sand about 6 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsoil is dark reddish brown sandy loam that extends to 
a depth of 13 inches. The lower part is dark red sandy 
clay loam that extends to a depth of 85 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is moderate, and available water capacity is 


moderate. This soil has good tilth and can be worked 
throughout a wide range of moisture content. The root 
zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Grady, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Also included are 
a few areas of soils that are similar to Red Bay soils ex- 
cept that they have a sandy loam subsoil. Included soils 
make up about 15 percent of the map unit. 

This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops. Steep- 
ness of slope and the moderate erosion hazard are the 
main limitations. Terraces, contour farming, minimum til- 
lage, and the use of cover crops help reduce runoff and 
control erosion. Potential is good for pasture; there are no 
significant limitations. 

This soil has good potential for loblolly pine and slash 
pine. There are no significant limitations to woodland use 
or management. 

Potential is good for most urban uses. Slope is a 
moderate limitation for industrial sites. This limitation 
can usually be overcome by proper engineering design. 
There are no significant limitations for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields, for dwellings, or for roads and streets. 
Capability subclass IIIe; woodland suitability group 201. 

29—Shadygrove-Luverne association, rolling. This 
map unit consists of moderately well drained and well 
drained, rolling to steep soils on dissected uplands of the 
Coastal Plain. These soils formed in clayey fossiliferous 
and stratified marine sediments. Slope ranges from 5 to 
20 percent. Mapped areas range from 500 to 1,000 acres. 

Moderately well drained Shadygrove soils make up 
about 55 percent of the unit. Typically, the surface layer 
is very dark grayish brown sandy loam about 6 inches 
thick. The subsoil is clay, mottled in shades of brown, red, 
and gray, that extends to a depth of 23 inches. The under- 
lying material is flaggy clay and very flaggy clay loam 
mottled ‘in shades of gray, brown, yellow, and red. 
Claystone fragments make up 30 to 80 percent of the un- 
derlying material... . 

Shadygrove soils have very slow permeability. Availa- 
ble water capacity is moderate. The soil is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid. 

Well drained Luverne soils make up about 20 percent 
of the unit. Typically the surface layer is brown fine 
sandy loam about 5 inches thick. The subsoil is yellowish 
red, mottled clay loam that extends to a depth of 36 
inches. The underlying material is stratified gray, mottled 
clay, sandy clay loam, and sandy loam that extends to a 
depth of 65 inches or more. 

Luverne soils have moderately slow permeability. 
Available water capacity is moderate. The soil is strongly 
acid to extremely acid. 

Ineluded with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
Bibb soils. The poorly drained Bibb soils formed in loamy 
and sandy fluvial sediments on flood plains of streams. 
Also ineluded are a few areas of somewhat poorly drained 
and poorly drained, sandy soils that formed from materi- 
als eroded from higher-lying soils and deposited on the 
lower parts of toe slopes. Included soils make up about 25 
percent of this map unit. 
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These soils have poor potential for cultivated crops. 
Slope and the erosion hazard are severe limitations. 
Potential for pasture is fair because slope and rock frag- 
ments on the surface restrict the use of equipment in 
some areas. 

These soils are used mainly as woodland. They have 
good potential for loblolly pine (fig. 5). Moderate seedling 
mortality and equipment limitations are the main manage- 
ment concerns. 

Potential is poor for most urban uses. Wetness and 
slow percolation are severe limitations for septic tank ab- 
sorption fields. Low strength and high shrink-swell poten- 
tial are severe limitations for dwellings and roads and 
streets. Slope, low strength, and high shrink-swell poten- 
tial are severe limitations for industrial sites. Limitations 
for most urban uses are very difficult to overcome. Capa- 
bility subelass Vle; woodland suitability group 3c2. 

30—Troup loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes. This 
well drained, gently sloping soil is on broad ridgetops and 
level benches on side slopes on Coastal Plain uplands. 
Slopes are smooth and convex. Individual areas range 
from 5 to 500 acres. ; 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand 
about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown and strong brown loamy sand 
that extends to a depth of 29 inches; the lower part is 
yellowish red sand that extends to a depth of 57 inches. 
The subsoil is red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 
85 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is rapid in the thick, loamy sand surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate in the subsoil. Available 
water capacity is low. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Bonifay, Lucey, Orangeburg, and Red Bay soils. Also in- 
cluded are a few small areas of soils that are similar to 
Troup soils except that they have loamy sand texture 
throughout. Included soils make up about 15 percent of 
this map unit. 

This soil has fair potential for cultivated crops. Low 
available water capacity and the moderate erosion hazard 
are the main limitations. Contour farming, minimum til- 
lage, and the use of cover crops help reduce runoff and 
control erosion. This soil has fair potential for pasture. Its 
potential is limited because of the low available water 
capacity. Good tilth is easily maintained by returning crop 
residues to the soil. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine and slash pine. 
Moderate seedling mortality and equipment limitations 
are the main management concerns. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses; there 
are no significant limitations. Capability subclass IIIs; 
woodland suitability group 3s2. 


31—Troup loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. This 
well drained, moderately sloping soil is on side slopes of 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slopes are smooth and convex. In- 
dividual areas range from 5 to 200 acres. 

Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy sand 
about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsurface 
layer is yellowish brown and strong brown loamy sand 
that extends to a depth of 29 inches; the lower part is 
yellowish red sand that extends to a depth of 57 inches. 
The subsoil is red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 
85 inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility and organic matter 
content. It is strongly acid or very strongly acid 
throughout except for the surface layer in limed areas. 
Permeability is rapid in the thick, loamy sand surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate in the subsoil. Available 
water capacity is low. The soil has good tilth and can be 
worked throughout a wide range of moisture content. The 
root zone is deep and easily penetrated by plant roots. 

Included with this soil in mapping are a few small areas 
of Bonifay, Lucy, Orangeburg, and Red Bay soils. Also in- 
cluded are a few small areas of soils that are similar to 
Troup soils except that they have loamy sand texture 
throughout. Included soils make up about 20 percent of 
this map unit. 

This soil has poor potential for cultivated crops. Steep- 
ness of slope, low available water capacity, and the severe 
erosion hazard are the main limitations. The soils have 
fair potential for pasture. Low available water capacity 
and steepness of slope are moderate limitations. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine and slash pine. 
Moderate seedling mortality and equipment limitations 
are the main management concerns. 

This soil has good potential for most urban uses; there 
are no significant limitations. Capability subclass IVs; 
woodland suitability group 3s2. 

32—Troup-Orangeburg loamy sands, 8 to 15 percent 
slopes. This map unit consists of areas of Troup and 
Orangeburg soils that are so intermingled that it was not 
practical to map them separately. These moderately slop- 
ing soils are on side slopes adjacent to drainageways. In- 
dividual areas of each soil range from 1 to 5 acres. 

Troup loamy sand makes up about 50 percent of each 
mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is dark brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown and strong brown 
sand that extends to a depth of 29 inches; the lower part 
is yellowish red sand that extends to a depth of 57 inches. 
The subsoil is red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 
85 inches or more. 

Troup soils are low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. They are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. Permeability is rapid in the thick, loamy 
sand surface and subsurface layers and moderate in the 
subsoil. Available water capacity is low. 

Orangeburg loamy sand makes up about 40 percent of 
each mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is yel- 
lowish brown loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The subsoil 
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is yellowish red sandy clay loam that extends to a depth 
of 60 inches or more. 

Orangeburg soils are low in natural fertility and or- 
ganic matter content. They are strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout. Permeability is moderate, and 
available water capacity is moderate. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few small 
areas of Bonifay, Lucy, and Red Bay soils. Included soils 
make up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

These soils have poor potential for cultivated crops. 
Steepness of slope and the erosion hazard are severe 
limitations. The soils have fair potential for pasture. Low 
to moderate available water capacity and steepness of 
slope are moderate limitations. 

Potential is good for loblolly pine and slash pine. 
Moderate seedling mortality and equipment limitations 
are the main management concerns. 

These soils have fair potential for most urban uses. 
Slope is a moderate limitation for septic tank absorption 
fields, for dwellings, or for roads and streets. Slope is a 
severe limitation for industrial sites. These limitations can 
usually be overcome by proper engineering design.. Both 
soils-in capability subclass VIs; Troup soil in woodland 
suitability group 3s2, Orangeburg soil in woodland suita- 
bility group 2ol. | ; 

33—Troup-Urban land complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes. 
This map unit consists of Troup soils and Urban land so 
intermingled that it was not practical to map them 
separately. The well drained Troup soils and the Urban 
land are gently sloping. They are on ridges and side 
slopes of Coastal Plain uplands. Individual areas are 20 to 
100 acres. 

Troup loamy sand makes up about 55 percent of each 
mapped area. Typically, the surface layer is dark brown 
loamy sand about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the 
subsurface layer is yellowish brown and strong brown 
loamy sand that extends to a depth of 29 inches; the 
lower part is yellowish red sand that extends to a depth 
of 57 inches. The subsoil is red sandy loam that extends 
to a depth of 85 inches or more. 

Troup soils are low in natural fertility and organic 
matter content. They are strongly acid or very strongly 
acid throughout. Permeability is rapid in the thick, loamy 
sand surface and subsurface layers and moderate in the 
subsoil. Available water capacity is low. 

Urban land makes up about 35 percent of each mapped 
area. It consists of areas which have been altered to the 
extent that classification is not practical. These include 
areas covered by buildings, garages, sidewalks, patios, 
driveways, parking lots, streets, schools, and churches, 
and areas that have been significantly disturbed by 
cutting, filling, or grading. 

Included in mapping are a few small areas of Bonifay, 
Lucey, Orangeburg, and Red Bay soils. Included soils make 
up about 10 percent of this map unit. 

Troup soils have fair potential for most recreation uses. 
They are too sandy, which is the main limitation. 


Potential for most engineering uses of Troup soils is 
fair. The risk of corrosion of concrete is moderate. Ero- 
sion is a severe hazard, especially if the soils are used as 
a water course. 

Potential for most urban uses is good on Troup soils. 
Slope is a moderate limitation for industrial sites. This 
limitation can usually be overcome by proper engineering 
design. Vegetable gardens and plants used in landscaping 
have moderate limitations because of droughtiness and 
low natural fertility, but these limitations can usually be 
overcome by maintaining a scheduled irrigation and fer- 
tilization program. There are no significant limitations for 
septic tank absorption fields, dwellings, and roads and 
streets. Not assigned to a capability subclass or a 
woodland suitability group. 

34—Troup-Lucy association, hilly. This map unit con- 
sists of well drained, rolling to steep soils on side slopes 
adjacent to drainageways. These soils formed in uncon- 
solidated, sandy and loamy marine sediments. Slopes 
range from 5 to 20 percent. Mapped areas are mostly long 
and narrow and range from 50 to 700 acres. 

Well drained Troup soils make up about 40 percent of 
the unit. Typically, the surface layer is dark brown loamy 
sand about 7 inches thick. The upper part of the subsur- 
face layer is yellowish brown and strong brown loamy 
sand that extends to a depth of 29 inches; the lower part 
is yellowish red sand that extends to a depth of 57 inches. 
The subsoil is red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 
85 inches or more. 

Troup soils have rapid permeability in the surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate permeability in the sub- 
soil. Available water capacity is low. The soil is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout. 

Well drained Lucy soils make up about 30 percent of 
the unit. Typically, the surface layer is brown loamy sand 
about 6 inches thick. The subsurface layer is strong 
brown and yellowish red loamy sand that extends to a 
depth of 33 inches. The upper part of the subsoil is yel- 
lowish red sandy loam that extends to a depth of 75 
inches or more. 

Lucy soils have rapid permeability in the surface and 
subsurface layers and moderate permeability in the sub- 
soil. Available water capacity is low. The soil is strongly 
acid or very strongly acid throughout. 

Included with these soils in mapping are a few areas of 
Bibb and Orangeburg soils. The poorly drained Bibb soils 
formed in loamy and sandy fluvial sediments on flood 
plains of streams. The well drained Orangeburg soils 
formed in loamy and clayey sediments on broad ridgetops 
and side slopes. Also included are a few areas of 
somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained, sandy soils 
that formed in materials eroded from soils at higher 
elevations and deposited on the lower parts of the toe 
slopes. Included soils make up about 30 percent of this 
map unit. 

These soils have poor potential for cultivated crops. 
Slope gradient is a severe limitation, and the erosion 
hazard is severe. The soils have fair potential for pasture. 
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Low available water capacity and slope gradient are 
moderate limitations. 

These soils are used mainly as woodland. They have 
good potential for loblolly pine and slash pine. Moderate 
seedling mortality and equipment limitations are the main 
management concerns. 

Potential is fair for most urban uses. Slope is a 
moderate limitation for septic tank absorption fields, for 
dwellings, or for roads and streets. Slope is a severe 
limitation for industrial sites. These limitations can 
usually be overcome by proper engineering design. Troup 
soil in capability subclass VIs, Lucy soil in capability sub- 
class IVs; both soils in woodland suitability group 3s2. 


Use and management of the soils 


The soil survey is a detailed inventory and evaluation 
of the most basic resource of the survey area—the soil. It 
is useful in adjusting land use, including urbanization, to 
the limitations and potentials of natural resources and the 
environment. Also, it can help avoid soil-related failures 
in uses of the land. 

While a soil survey is in progress, soil scientists, con- 
servationists, engineers, and others keep extensive notes 
about the nature of the soils and about unique aspects of 
behavior of the soils. These notes include data on erosion, 
drought damage to specific crops, yield estimates, flood- 
ing, the functioning of septic tank disposal systems, and 
other factors affecting the productivity, potential, and 
limitations of the soils under various uses and manage- 
ment. In this way, field experience and measured data on 
soil properties and performance are used as a basis for 
predicting soil behavior. 

Information in this section is useful in planning use and 
management of soils for crops and pasture, rangeland, 
and woodland; as sites for buildings, highways and other 
transportation systems, sanitary facilities, and parks and 
other recreation facilities; and for wildlife habitat. From 
the data presented, the potential of each soil for specified 
land uses can be determined, soil limitations to these land 
uses can be identified, and costly failures in houses and 
other structures, caused by unfavorable soil properties, 
can be avoided. A site where soil properties are favorable 
can be selected, or practices that will overcome the soil 
limitations can be planned. 

Planners and others using the soil survey can evaluate 
the impact of specific land uses on the overall productivi- 
ty of the survey area or other broad planning area and on 
the environment. Productivity and the environment are 
closely related to the nature of the soil. Plans should 
maintain or create a land-use pattern in harmony with the 
natural soil. 

Contractors can find information that is useful in locat- 
ing sources of sand and gravel, roadfill, and topsoil. Other 
information indicates the presence of wetness or very 
firm soil horizons that cause difficulty in excavation. 


Health officials, highway officials, engineers, and many 
other specialists also can find useful information in this 
soil survey. The safe disposal of wastes, for example, is 
closely related to properties of the soil. Pavements, side- 
walks, campsites, playgrounds, lawns, and trees and 
shrubs are influenced by the nature of the soil. 


Crops and pasture 


LEwis D. WILLIAMS, conservation agronomist, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice, helped prepare this section. 


The major management concerns in the use of the soils 
for crops and pasture are described in this section. In ad- 
dition, the crops or pasture plants best suited to the soil, 
including some not commonly grown in the survey area, 
are discussed; the system of land capability classification 
used by the Soil Conservation Service is explained; and 
the estimated yields of the main crops and hay and 
pasture plants are presented for each soil. 

This section provides information about the overall 
agricultural potential of the survey area and about the 
management practices that are needed. The information is 
useful to equipment dealers, land improvement contrac- 
tors, fertilizer companies, processing companies, planners, 
conservationists, and others. For each kind of soil, infor- 
mation about management is presented in the section 
“Soil maps for detailed planning.” Planners of manage- 
ment systems for individual fields or farms should also 
consider the detailed information given in the description 
of each soil. 

The Alabama Conservation Needs Inventory (2) shows 


- that more than 157,000 acres in Coffee County was 


cropland or pastureland in 1967. Of this total, 36,000 acres 
was used for permanent pasture, and the remaining 
121,000 acres was used for either crops or orchards. 

Most of the cropland is in the southern half and the 
northeast corner of the county. In these areas cropland is 
on broad ridgetops and gently sloping side slopes, and 
pasture or woodland is on the stronger sloping side slopes 
and along the drainageways. In other parts of the county, 
only small, irregularly shaped fields on narrow ridgetops 
are cropland; the rest of the area is pasture or woodland. 

Potential of the soils in Coffee County for inereased 
production of food is good. About 20,000 acres of poten- 
tially good cropland is currently used as pasture, and 
about 54,000 acres is used as woodland. In addition to the 
reserve production capacity represented by this land, food 
production could also be increased considerably by ex- 
tending the latest crop production technology to all 
cropland in the county. This soil survey can greatly 
facilitate the application of such technology. 

Acreage in crops and pasture has gradually been 
decreasing as more and more land is used for urban 
development. In 1977 there were about 18,352 acres of 
urban and built-up land in the county; this figure has 
been growing each year. The use of this soil survey to 
help make land use decisions that will influence the fu- 
ture role of farming in the county is discussed in the sec- 
tion “General soil map for broad land use planning.” 
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Soil erosion is the major soil concern on about three- 
fourths of the cropland and pastureland in Coffee County. 
Where slope is more than 1 percent, erosion is a hazard. 
Soils such as Orangeburg, Red Bay, Lucy, Troup, and 
Dothan are easily eroded (fig. 6). 

Loss of the surface layer through erosion is damaging 
for two reasons. First, productivity is reduced as the sur- 
face layer is lost and part of the subsoil is incorporated 
into the plow layer. Loss of the surface layer is especially 
damaging on the soils that have a finer textured subsoil 
and that are used to grow peanuts. Peanuts require a fri- 
able, porous surface layer for the pegs to penetrate and 
produce high yields and also for ease of harvesting. Loss 
of the surface layer by erosion also results in the loss of 
soil fertility through the direct removal of plant nutrients 
in the eroded soil. Second, soil erosion on farmland results 
in sedimentation of streams. Control of erosion minimizes 
the pollution of streams by sediment, fertilizers, and 
chemicals and improves the quality of water for municipal 
use, for recreation, and for fish and wildlife. 

In many sloping fields, preparing a good seedbed and 
tilling are difficult on clayey areas because the original, 
friable surface soil has been eroded away. Such areas are 
common in areas of Dothan, Red Bay, and Orangeburg 
soils having slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 

Erosion control practices provide protective surface 
cover, reduce runoff, and increase infiltration. A cropping 
system that keeps vegetative cover on the soil for ex- 
tended periods can hold soil losses to amounts that will 
not reduce the productive capacity of the soils. On 
livestock farms, which require pasture and hay, the 
legume and grass forage crops in the cropping system 
reduce erosion on sloping land and also provide nitrogen 
and improve tilth for the following crop. 

Slopes are so irregular that contour tillage or terracing 
is not practical in most areas of the sloping Cowarts, Lu- 
verne, and Shadygrove soils. On these soils, cropping 
systems that provide substantial vegetative cover are 
required to control erosion unless minimum tillage is 
practiced. Minimizing tillage and leaving crop residues on 
the surface help increase infiltration and reduce the 
hazards of runoff and erosion. These practices can be 
adapted to most soils in the county. No-till farming for 
corn and grain sorghum is increasing in use, is effective 
in reducing erosion on sloping land, and can be adapted to 
most soils in the county. It is more difficult to practice 
successfully, however, on eroded soils due to the poor 
tilth of the surface layer. 

Terraces and diversions reduce the length of slope and 
reduce runoff and erosion. They are more practical on 
deep, well drained soils that have regular slopes. Red 
Bay, Orangeburg, and Dothan soils are suitable for ter- 
races. Other soils are less suitable. These include soils 
that have irregular slopes or soils that are deep and 
sandy, such as Bonifay or Troup soils, in which terrace 
channels would be unstable. 

Contour farming, especially in conjunction with terrac- 
ing, is an excellent erosion control practice. This is best 


adapted to soils that have smooth, uniform slopes, includ- 
ing most of the acreage of the sloping Lucy, Troup, Red 
Bay, Orangeburg, and Dothan soils. 

Soil blowing, especially in early spring, is a hazard on 
many of the soils in the county. This not only results in 
soil loss but often damages early crops. Maintaining 
vegetative cover, surface mulch, or a rough surface 
through proper tillage minimizes soil blowing. 

Information for the design of erosion control practices 
for each kind of soil is contained in the Technical Guide, 
available in the local office of the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice. 

Soil fertility is naturally low in most soils in the county. 
All the soils are naturally acid. The soils on flood plains, 
such as Bibb soils, are naturally higher in content of plant 
nutrients than most soils on uplands. The soils frequently 
require applications of ground limestone to raise the pH 
sufficiently for good growth of crops. Available 
phosphorus and potassium are naturally low in most of 
these soils. On all soils, additions of lime and fertlizer 
should be based on the results of soil tests, on the need of 
the crop, and on the expected level of yields. The 
Cooperative Extension Service can help in determining 
the kinds and amounts of fertilizer and lime to apply. 

Soil tilth is an important factor in the germination of 
seeds and in the infiltration of water into the soil. Soils 
with good tilth are granular and porous. 

Many of the soils used for crops in the survey area 
have a surface layer of fine sandy loam or sandy loam 
that is low in content of organic matter. Generally, the 
structure of such soils is weak, and intense rainfall causes 
the formation of crust on the surface. The crust is hard 
when dry and nearly impervious to water. Once the crust 
forms, it reduces infiltration and increases runoff. Regu- 
lar additions of crop residues and other organic material 
can help improve soil structure and reduce crust forma- 
tion. 

The frequent use of heavy farm machinery has resulted 
in compacted layers in the upper part of the subsoil in 
many fields that have been intensively used for row 
crops. These compacted layers, usually referred to as 
“plowpans” or “traffic pans,” restrict root development of 
plants and retard water movement. These conditions 
result in reduced crop yields. Chiseling, subsoiling, and 
deep plowing have been used to give temporary relief 
from this problem. Minimum tillage is most effective in 
preventing the formation of compacted layers in soils. 

Field crops suited to the soils and climate of the county 
include some that are not now commonly grown. Corn, pe- 
anuts, and soybeans are the major row crops presently 
grown. Grain sorghum, sunflowers, cotton, and similar 
crops could be grown if economic conditions were favora- 
ble. Rye, oats, and wheat are the common close-growing 
crops, and barley could also be produced. 

A small acreage throughout the county is used for 
watermelons, tomatoes, cucumbers, okra, field peas, 
pecans, and peaches. The acreage of these crops could be 
increased if economic conditions were favorable. 
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The latest information and suggestions for growing any 
of these crops can be obtained from the local offices of 
the Cooperative Extension Service and the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 


Yields per acre 


The average yields per acre that can be expected of the 
principal crops under a high level of management are 
shown in table 6. In any given year, yields may be higher 
or lower than those indicated in the table because of 
variations in rainfall and other climatic factors. Absence 
of an estimated yield indicates that the crop is not suited 
to or not commonly grown on the soil. 

The estimated yields were based mainly on the ex- 
perience and records of farmers, conservationists, and ex- 
tension agents. Results of field trials and demonstrations 
and available yield data from nearby counties were also 
considered. 

The yields were estimated assuming that the latest soil 
and crop management practices were used. Hay and 
pasture yields were estimated for the most productive 
varieties of grasses and legumes suited to the climate and 
the soil. A few farmers may be obtaining average yields 
higher than those shown in table 6. 

The management needed to achieve the indicated yields 
of the various crops depends on the kind of soil and the 
crop. Such management provides drainage, erosion con- 
trol, and protection from flooding; the proper planting 
and seeding rates; suitable high-yielding crop varieties; 
appropriate tillage practices, including time of tillage and 
seedbed preparation and tilling when soil moisture is 
favorable; control of weeds, plant diseases, and harmful 
insects; favorable soil reaction and optimum levels of 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and trace elements for 
each crop; effective use of crop residues, barnyard 
manure, and green-manure crops; harvesting crops with 
the smallest possible loss; and timeliness of all fieldwork, 

The estimated yields reflect the productive capacity of 
the soils for each of the principal crops. Yields are likely 
to increase as new production technology is developed. 
The productivity of a given soil compared with that of 
other soils, however, is not likely to change. 

Crops other than those shown in table 6 are grown in 
the survey area, but estimated yields are not included 
because the acreage of these crops is small. The loeal of- 
fices of the Soil Conservation Service and the Coopera- 
tive Extension Service can provide information about the 
management concerns and productivity of the soils for 
these crops. 


Capability classes and subclasses 


Capability classes and subclasses show, in a general 
way, the suitability of soils for most kinds of field crops. 
The soils are classed according to their limitations when 
they are used for field crops, the risk of damage when 
they are used, and the way they respond to treatment. 
The grouping does not take into account major and 


generally expensive landforming that would change slope, 
depth, or other characteristics of the soils; does not take 
into consideration possible but unlikely major reclamation 
projects; and does not apply to rice, cranberries, horticul- 
tural crops, or other crops that require special manage- 
ment. Capability classification is not a substitute for in- 
terpretations designed to show suitability and limitations 
of groups of soils for forest trees or for engineering pur- 
poses. 

In the capability system, all kinds of soil are grouped at 
three levels: capability class, subclass, and unit. Only the 
levels class and subclass were used in this soil survey. 
These levels are defined in the following paragraphs. A 
survey area may not have soils of all classes. 

Capability classes, the broadest groups, are designated 
by Roman numerals I through VIII. The numerals in- 
dicate progressively greater limitations and narrower cho- 
ices for practical use. The classes are defined as follows: 

Class I soils have few limitations that restrict their use. 

Class II soils have moderate limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants or that require moderate conservation 
practices. 

Class III soils have severe limitations that reduce the 
choice of plants, or that require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Class IV soils have very severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, or that require very careful manage- 
ment, or both. 

Class V soils are not likely to erode but have other 
limitations, impractical to remove, that limit their use. 

Class VI soils have severe limitations that make them 
generally unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VII soils have very severe limitations that make 
them unsuitable for cultivation. 

Class VIII soils and landforms have limitations that 
nearly preclude their use for commercial crop production. 

Capability subclasses are soil groups within one class; 
they are designated by adding a small letter, e, w, s, or c, 
to the class numeral, for example, IIe. The letter e shows 
that the main limitation is risk of erosion unless close- 
growing plant cover is maintained; w shows that water in 
or on the soil interferes with plant growth or cultivation 
(in some soils the wetness can be partly corrected by ar- 
tificial drainage); s shows that the soil is limited mainly 
because it is shallow, droughty, or stony; and c, used in 
only some parts of the United States, shows that the 
chief limitation is climate that is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses because the soils of 
this class have few limitations. Class V contains only the 
subclasses indicated by w, s, or c because the soils in class 
V are subject to little or no erosion, though they have 
other limitations that restrict their use to pasture, range- 
land, woodland, wildlife habitat, or recreation. 

The capability subclass is identified in the description 
of each soil map unit in the section “Soil maps for 
detailed planning.” 
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Woodland management and productivity 


JERRY L. JOHNSON, forester, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Forest land comprises 241,500 acres of Coffee County, 
or 56 percent of the total land area. The forested acreage 
increased 2 percent during the period 1963 to 1972. About 
79 percent of the forest land is privately owned, 17 per- 
cent is owned by industry, and 4 percent is public forest 
land (7). 

There are 82,800 acres of the oak-hickory forest type in 
Coffee County, 62,100 acres of the oak-pine forest type, 
48,300 acres of the loblolly pine-shortleaf pine forest type, 
34,500 acres of the oak-gum-cypress forest type, and 
13,800 acres of the longleaf pine-slash pine forest type (7). 
Much of the acreage in upland hardwoods could be con- 
verted to pines; pines generally grow faster on. these 
upland sites than hardwoods. Hardwoods usually grow 
well on lowland sites, on slopes having northerly aspect, 
and in coves. 

Good stands of merchantable timber grow throughout 
the county. Most of the soils in Coffee County have high 
potential productivity (70). There are 75,900 acres of saw- 
timber, 75,900 acres of poletimber, 82,800 acres of 
seedlings and saplings, and 6,900 acres of nonstocked 
areas (7). 

Seven wood-using plants in Coffee County employ 
several hundred people (3). The production of timber and 
other wood products, however, is well below the potential 
productivity of the soils because of the lack of adequate 
management. 

Table 7 contains information useful to woodland owners 
or forest managers planning use of soils for wood crops. 
Map unit symbols for soils suitable for wood crops are 
listed, and the woodland suitability group symbol for each 
soil is given. All soils bearing the same symbol require 
the same general kinds of woodland management and 
have about the same potential productivity. 

The first part of the woodland suitability group sym- 
bol, a number, indicates the potential productivity of the 
soils for important trees. The number 1 indicates very 
high productivity; 2, high; 38, moderately high; 4, 
moderate; and 5, low. The second part of the symbol, a 
letter, indicates the major kind of soil limitation. The 
letter x2 indicates stoniness or rockiness; w, excessive 
water in or on the soil; ¢, toxic substances in the soil; d, 
restricted root depth; c, clay in the upper part of the soil; 
s, sandy texture; f, high content of coarse fragments in 
the soil profile; and 7, steep slopes. The letter o indicates 
insignificant limitations or restrictions. If a soil has more 
than one limitation, priority in placing the soil into a 
limitation class is in the following order: x, w, t, d, ¢, 8, f, 
and r. ‘ 

The third element in the symbol, a numeral, indicates 
the kind of trees for which the soils in the group are best 
suited and also indicates the severity of the hazard or 


limitation. The numerals 1, 2, and 8 indicate slight, — 


moderate and eavere limitatinne raenactively and anita 
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bility for needleleaf trees. The numerals 4, 5, and 6 in- 
dicate slight, moderate, and severe limitations, respective- 
ly, and suitability for broadleaf trees. The numerals 7, 8, 9 
indicate slight, moderate, and severe limitations, respec- 
tively, and suitability for both needleleaf and broadleaf 
trees. 

In table 7 the soils are also rated for a number of fac- 
tors to be considered in management. Slight, moderate, 
and severe are used to indicate the degree of major soil 
limitations. 

Ratings of the erosion hazard indicate the risk of loss 
of soil in well managed woodland. The risk is slight if the 
expected soil loss is small, moderate if some measures are 
needed to control erosion during logging and road con- 
struction, and severe if intensive management or special 
equipment and methods are needed to prevent excessive 
loss of soil. 

Ratings of equipment limitation reflect the charac- 
teristics and conditions of the soil that restrict use of the 
equipment generally needed in woodland management or 
harvesting. A rating of slight indicates that use of equip- 
ment is not limited to a particular kind of equipment or 
time of year; moderate indicates a short seasonal limita- 
tion or a need for some modification in management or 
equipment; severe indicates a seasonal limitation, a need 
for special equipment or management, or a hazard in the 
use of equipment. 

Seedling mortality ratings indicate the degree that the 
soil affects expected mortality of planted tree seedlings. 
Plant competition is not considered in the ratings. 
Seedlings from good planting stock that are properly 
planted during a period of sufficient rainfall are rated. A 
rating of slight indicates that the expected mortality of 
the planted seedlings is less than 25 percent; moderate, 25 
to 50 percent; and severe, more than 50 percent. 

Considered in the ratings of windthrow hazard are 
characteristics of the soil that affect the development of 
tree roots and the ability of the soil to hold trees firmly. 
A rating of slight indicates that trees in wooded areas are 
not expected to be blown down by commonly occurring 
winds; moderate, that some trees are blown down during 
periods of excessive soil wetness and strong winds; and 
severe, that many trees are blown down during periods of 
excessive soil wetness and moderate or strong winds. 

The potential productivity of merchantable or common 
trees on a soil is expressed as a site index. This index is 
the average height, in feet, that dominant and codominant 
trees of a given species attain in a specified number of 
years. The site index applies to fully stocked, even-aged, 
unmanaged stands. 
woodland managers generally favor in intermediate or im- 
provement cuttings. They are selected on the basis of 
growth rate, quality, value, and marketability. 

Trees to plant are those that are suitable for commer- 
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Engineering 


This section provides information about the use of soils 
for building sites, sanitary facilities, construction material, 
and water management. Among those who can benefit 
from this information are engineers, landowners, commu- 
nity planners, town and city managers, land developers, 
builders, contractors, and farmers and ranchers. 

The ratings in the engineering tables are based on test 
data and estimated data in the “Soil properties” section. 
The ratings were determined jointly by soil scientists and 
engineers of the Soil Conservation Service using known 
relationships between the soil properties and the behavior 
of soils in various engineering uses. 

Among the soil properties and site conditions identified 
by a soil survey and used in determining the ratings in 
this section were grain-size distribution, liquid limit, 
plasticity index, soil reaction, soil wetness, depth to a 
seasonal high water table, slope, likelihood of flooding, 
natural soil structure or aggregation, and in-place soil 
density. 

On the basis of information assembled about soil pro- 
perties, ranges of values can be estimated for erodibility, 
permeability, corrosivity, shrink-swell potential, available 
water capacity, shear strength, compressibility, slope sta- 
bility, and other factors of expected soil behavior in en- 
gineering uses. As appropriate, these values can be ap- 
plied to each major horizon of each soil or to the entire 
profile. 

These factors of soil behavior affect construction and 
maintenance of roads, airport runways, pipelines, founda- 
tions for small buildings, ponds and small dams, irrigation 
projects, drainage systems, sewage and refuse disposal 
systems, and other engineering works. The ranges of 
values can be used to (1) select potential residential, com- 
mercial, industrial, and recreational uses; (2) make 
preliminary estimates pertinent to construction in a par- 
ticular area; (3) evaluate alternative routes for roads, 
streets, highways, pipelines, and underground cables; (4) 
evaluate alternative sites for location of sanitary landfills, 
onsite sewage disposal systems, and other waste disposal 
facilities; (5) plan detailed onsite investigations of soils 
and geology; (6) find sources of gravel, sand, clay, and 
topsoil; (7) plan farm drainage systems, irrigation 
systems, ponds, terraces, and other. structures for soil and 
water conservation; (8) relate performance of structures 
already built to the properties of the kinds of soil on 
which they are built so that performance of similar struc- 
tures on the same or a similar soil in other locations can 
be predicted; and (9) predict the trafficability of soils for 
cross-country movement of vehicles and construction 
equipment. 

Data presented in this section are useful for land-use 
planning and for choosing alternative practices or 
general designs that will overcome unfavorable soil pro- 
perties and minimize soil-related failures. Limitations to 
the use of these data, however, should be well understood. 
First, the data are generally not presented for soil 


material below a depth of 5 or 6 feet. Also, because of the 
scale of the detailed map in this soil survey, small areas 
of soils that differ from the dominant soil may be in- 
cluded in mapping. Thus, these data do not eliminate the 
need for onsite investigations, testing, and analysis by 
personnel having expertise in the specific use contem- 
plated. 

The information is presented mainly in tables. Table 8 
shows, for each kind of soil, the degree and kind of limita- 
tions for building site development; table 9, for sanitary 
facilities; and table 11, for water management. Table 10 
shows the suitability of each kind of soil as a source of 
construction materials. 

The information in the tables, along with the soil map, 
the soil descriptions, and other data provided in this sur- 
vey, can be used to make additional interpretations and to 
construet interpretive maps for specific uses of land. 

Some of the terms used in this soil survey have a spe- 
cial meaning in soil science. Many of these terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 


Building site development 


The degree and kind of soil limitations that affect shal- 
low excavations, dwellings with and without basements, 
small commercial buildings, and local roads and streets 
are indicated in table 8. A slight limitation indicates that 
soil properties generally are favorable for the specified 
use; any limitation is minor and easily overcome. A 
moderate limitation indicates that soil properties and site 
features are unfavorable for the specified use, but the 
limitations can be overcome or minimized by special 
planning and design. A severe limitation indicates that one 
or more soil properties or site features are so unfavorable 
or difficult to overcome that a major increase in construc- 
tion effort, special design, or intensive maintenance is 
required. For some soils rated severe, such costly mea- 
sures may not be feasible. 

Shallow excavations are made for pipelines, sewerlines, 
communication and power transmission lines, basements, 
open ditches, and cemeteries. Such digging or trenching is 
influenced by soil wetness caused by a seasonal high 
water table; the texture and consistence of soils; the ten- 
dency of soils to cave in or slough; and the presence of 
very firm, dense soil layers, bedrock, or large stones. In 
addition, excavations are affected by slope of the soil and 
the probability of flooding. Ratings do not apply to soil 
horizons below a depth of 6 feet unless otherwise noted. 

In the soil series descriptions, the consistence of each 
soil horizon is given, and the presence of very firm or ex- 
tremely firm horizons, usually difficult to excavate, is in- 
dicated. 

Dwellings and smali commercial buildings referred to 
in table 8 are built on undisturbed soil and have founda- 
tion loads of a dwelling no more than three stories high. 
Separate ratings are made for small commercial buildings 
without basements and for dwellings with and without 
basements. For such structures, soils should be suffi- 
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ciently stable that cracking or subsidence of the structure 
from settling or shear failure of the foundation does not 
occur. These ratings were determined from estimates of 
the shear strength, compressibility, and shrink-swell 
potential of the soil. Soil texture, plasticity and in-place 
density, potential frost action, soil wetness, and depth to a 
seasonal high water table were also considered. Soil wet- 
ness and depth to a seasonal high water table indicate 
potential difficulty in providing adequate drainage for 
basements, lawns, and gardens. Depth to bedrock, slope, 
and large stones in or on the soil are also important con- 
siderations in the choice of sites for these structures and 
were considered in determining the ratings. Susceptibility 
to flooding is a serious hazard. 

Local roads and streets referred to in table 8 have an 
all-weather surface that can carry light to medium traffic 
all year. They consist of a subgrade of the underlying soil 
material; a base of gravel, crushed rock fragments, or soil 
material stabilized with lime or cement; and a flexible or 
rigid surface, commonly asphalt or concrete. The roads 
are graded with soil material at hand, and most cuts and 
fills are less than 6 feet deep. 

The load supporting capacity and the stability of the 
soil as well as the quantity and workability of fill material 
available are important in design and construction of 
roads and streets. The classifications of the soil and the 
soil texture, density, shrink-swell potential, and potential 
frost action are indicators of the traffic supporting capaci- 
ty used in making the ratings. Soil wetness, flooding, 
slope, depth to hard rock or very compact layers, and con- 
tent of large stones affect stability and ease of excava- 
tion. 


Sanitary facilities 


Favorable soil properties and site features are needed 
for proper functioning of septic tank absorption fields, 
sewage lagoons, and sanitary landfills. The nature of the 
soil is important in selecting sites for these facilities and 
in identifying limiting soil properties and site features to 
be considered in design and installation. Also, those soil 
properties that affect ease of excavation or installation of 
these. facilities will be of interest to contractors and local 
officials. Table 9 shows the degree and kind of limitations 
of each soil for such uses and for use of the soil as daily 
eover for landfills. It is important to observe local or- 
dinances and regulations. 

If the degree of soil limitation is expressed as slight, 
soils are generally favorable for the specified use and 
limitations are minor and easily overcome; if moderate, 
soil properties or site features are unfavorable for the 
specified use, but limitations can be overcome by special 
planning and design; and if severe, soil properties or site 
features are so unfavorable or difficult to overcome that 
major soil reclamation, special designs, or intensive main- 
tenance is required. Soil suitability is rated by the terms 
good, fair, or poor, which, respectively, mean about the 
same as the terms slight, moderate, and severe. 


Septic tank absorption fields are subsurface systems of 
tile or perforated pipe that distribute effluent from a sep- 
tic tank into the natural soil. Only the soil horizons 
between depths of 18 and 72 inches are evaluated for this 
use. The soil properties and site features considered are 
those that affect the absorption of the effluent and those 
that affect the construction of the system. 

Properties and features that affect absorption of the 
effluent are permeability, depth to seasonal high water 
table, depth to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding. 
Stones, boulders, and shallowness to bedrock interfere 
with installation. Excessive slope can cause lateral 
seepage and surfacing of the effluent. Also, soil erosion 
and soil slippage are hazards if absorption fields are in- 
stalled on sloping soils. 

In some soils, loose sand and gravel or fractured 
bedrock is less than 4 feet below the tile lines. In these 
soils the absorption field does not adequately filter the ef- 
fluent, and ground water in the area may be con- 
taminated. 

On many of the soils that have moderate or severe 
limitations for use as septic tank absorption fields, a 
system to lower the seasonal water table can be installed 
or the size of the absorption field can be increased so that 
performance is satisfactory. 

Sewage lagoon areas are shallow ponds constructed to 
hold sewage while aerobic bacteria decompose the solid 
and liquid wastes. Lagoons have a nearly level floor and 
cut slopes or embankments of compacted soil material. 
Aerobie lagoons generally are designed to hold sewage 
within a depth of 2 to 5 feet. Nearly impervious soil 
material for the lagoon floor and sides is required to 
minimize seepage and contamination of ground water. 
Soils that are very high in content of organic matter and 
those that have cobbles, stones, or boulders are not suita- 
ble. Unless the soil has very slow permeability, con- 
tamination of ground water is a hazard where the 
seasonal high water table is above-the level of the lagoon 
floor. In soils where the water table is seasonally high, 
seepage of ground water into the lagoon can seriously 
reduce the lagoon’s capacity for liquid waste. Slope, depth 
to bedrock, and susceptibility to flooding also affect the 
suitability of sites for sewage lagoons or the cost of con- 
struction. Shear strength and permeability of compacted 
soil material affect the performance of embankments. 

Sanitary landfill is a method of disposing of solid 
waste by placing refuse in successive layers either in ex- 
cavated trenches or on the surface of the soil. The waste 
is spread, compacted, and covered daily with a thin layer 
of soil material. Landfill areas are subject to heavy 
vehicular traffic. Risk of polluting ground water and traf- 
ficability affect the suitability of a soil for this use. The 
best soils have a loamy or silty texture, have moderate to 
slow permeability, are deep to a seasonal water table, and 
are not subject to flooding. Clayey soils are likely to be 
sticky and difficult to spread. Sandy or gravelly soils 
generally have rapid permeability, which might allow nox- 
ious liquids to contaminate ground water. Soil wetness 
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can be a limitation, because operating heavy equipment 
on a wet soil is difficult. Seepage into the refuse increases 
the risk of pollution of ground water. 

Ease of excavation affects the suitability of a soil for 
the trench type of landfill. A suitable soil is deep to 
bedrock and free of large stones and boulders. If the 
seasonal water table is high, water will seep into 
trenches. 

Unless otherwise stated, the limitations in table 9 apply 
only to the soil material within a depth of about 6 feet. If 
the trench is deeper, a limitation of slight or moderate 
may not be valid. Site investigation is needed before a 
site is selected. 

Daily cover for landfill should be soil that is easy to 
excavate and spread over the compacted fill in wet and 
dry periods. Soils that are loamy or silty and free of 
stones or boulders are better than other soils. Clayey 
soils may be sticky and difficult to spread; sandy soils 
may be subject to soil blowing. 

The soils selected for final cover of landfills should be 
suitable for growing plants. Of all the horizons, the A 
horizon in most soils has the best workability, more or- 
ganic matter, and the best potential for growing plants. 
Thus, for either the area- or trench-type landfill, stockpil- 
ing material from the A horizon for use as the surface 
layer of the final cover is desirable. 

Where it is necessary to bring in soil material for daily 
or final cover, thickness of suitable soil material available 
and depth to a seasonal high water table in soils sur- 
rounding the sites should be evaluated. Other factors to 
be evaluated are those that affect reclamation of the bor- 
row areas. These factors include slope, erodibility, and 
potential for plant growth. 


Construction materials 


The suitability of each soil as a source of roadfill, sand, 
gravel, and topsoil is indicated in table 10 by ratings of 
good, fair, or poor. The texture, thickness, and organic- 
matter content of each soil horizon are important factors 
in rating soils for use as construction materials. Each soil 
is evaluated to the depth observed, generally about 6 feet. 

Roadfill is soil material used in embankments for 
roads. Soils are evaluated as a source of roadfill for low 
embankments, which generally are less than 6 feet high 
and less exacting in design than high embankments. The 
ratings reflect the ease of excavating and working the 
material and the expected performance of the material 
where it has been compacted and adequately drained. The 
performance of soil after it is stabilized with lime or ce- 
ment is not considered in the ratings, but information 
about some of the soil properties that influence such per- 
formance is given in the descriptions of the soil series. 

The ratings apply to the soil material between the A 
horizon and a depth of 5 to 6 feet. It is assumed that soil 
horizons will be mixed during excavation and spreading. 
Many soils have horizons of contrasting suitability within 
their profile. The estimated engineering properties in 
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table 14 provide specific information about the nature of 
each horizon. This information can help determine the 
suitability of each horizon for roadfill. 

Soils rated good are coarse grained. They have low 
shrink-swell potential, low potential frost action, and few 
cobbles and stones. They are at least moderately well 
drained and have slopes of 15 percent or less. Soils rated 
fair have a plasticity index of less than 15 and have other 
limiting features, such as moderate shrink-swell potential, 
moderately steep slopes, wetness, or many stones. If the 
thickness of suitable material is less than 3 feet, the en- 
tire soil is rated poor. 

Sand and gravel are used in great quantities in many 
kinds of construction. The ratings in table 10 provide 
guidance as to where to look for probable sources and are 
based on the probability that soils in a given area contain 
sizable quantities of sand or gravel. A soil rated good or 
fair has a layer of suitable material at least 3 feet thick, 
the top of which is within a depth of 6 feet. Coarse frag- 
ments of soft bedrock material, such as shale and silt- 
stone, are not considered to be sand and gravel. Fine- 
grained soils are not suitable sources of sand and gravel. 

The ratings do not take into account depth to the water 
table or other factors that affect excavation of the 
material. Descriptions of grain size, kinds of minerals, 
reaction, and stratification are given in the soil series 
descriptions and in table 14. 

Topsoil is used in areas where vegetation is to be 
established and maintained. Suitability is affected mainly 
by the ease of working and spreading the soil material in 
preparing a seedbed and by the ability of the soil material 
to support plantlife. Also considered is the damage that 
can result at the area from which the topsoil is taken. 

The ease of excavation is influenced by the thickness of 
suitable material, wetness, slope, and amount of stones. 
The ability of the soil to support plantlife is determined 
by texture, structure, and the amount of soluble salts or 
toxic substances. Organic matter in the Al or Ap horizon 
greatly increases the absorption and retention of moisture 
and nutrients. Therefore, the soil material from these 
horizons should be carefully preserved for later use. 

Soils rated good have at least 16 inches of friable loamy 
material at their surface. They are free of stones and cob- 
bles, are low in content of gravel, and have gentle slopes. 
They are low in soluble salts that can limit or prevent 
plant growth. They are naturally fertile or respond well 
to fertilizer. They are not so wet that excavation is dif- 
ficult during most of the year. 

Soils rated fair are loose sandy soils or firm loamy or 
clayey soils in which the suitable material is only 8 to 16 
inches thick or soils that have appreciable amounts of 
gravel, stones, or soluble salt. 

Soils rated poor are very sandy soils and very firm 
clayey soils; soils with suitable layers less than 8 inches 
thick; soils having large amounts of gravel, stones, or 
soluble salt; steep soils; and poorly drained soils. 

Although a rating of good is not based entirely on high 
content of organic matter, a surface horizon is generally 
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preferred for topsoil because of its organic-matter con- 
tent. This horizon is designated as Al or Ap in the soil se- 
ries descriptions. The absorption and retention of 
moisture and nutrients for plant growth are greatly in- 
creased by organic matter. 


Water management 


Many soil properties and site features that affect water 
management practices have been identified in this soil 
survey. In table 11 the soil and site features that affect 
use are indicated for each kind of soil. This information is 
significant in planning, installing, and maintaining water 
control structures. 

Pond reservoir areas hold water behind a dam or em- 
bankment. Soils best suited to this use have a low 
seepage potential, which is determined by permeability 
and the depth to fractured or permeable bedrock or other 
permeable material. 

Aquifer-fed excavated ponds are bodies of water made 
by excavating a pit or dugout into a ground-water 
aquifer. Excluded are ponds that are fed by surface ru- 
noff and embankment ponds that impound water 3 feet or 
more above the original surface. Ratings in table 11 are 
for ponds that are properly designed, located, and con- 
structed. Soil properties and site features that affect 
aquifer-fed ponds are depth to a permanent water table, 
permeability of the aquifer, quality of the water, and ease 
of excavation. 

Drainage of soil is affected by such soil properties as 
permeability; texture; hardpan or other layers that affect 
the rate of water movement; depth to the water table; 
slope; stability of ditchbanks; susceptibility to flooding; 
and availability of outlets for drainage. 

Irrigation is affected by such features as slope, suscep- 
tibility to flooding, hazards of water erosion and soil 
blowing, texture, presence of salts and alkali, depth of 
root zone, rate of water intake at the surface, permeabili- 
ty of the soil below the surface layer, available water 
capacity, need for drainage, and depth to the water table. 

Terraces and diversions are embankments or a com- 
bination of channels and ridges constructed across a slope 
to intercept runoff. They allow water to soak into the soil 
or flow slowly to an outlet. Features that affect suitabili- 
ty of a soil for terraces are uniformity and steepness of 
‘slope; depth to bedrock, hardpan, or other unfavorable 
material; large stones; permeability; ease of establishing 
vegetation; and resistance to water erosion, soil blowing, 
soil slipping, and piping. 

Grassed waterways are constructed to channel runoff to 
outlets at a nonerosive velocity. Features that affect the 
use of soils for waterways are slope, permeability, erodi- 
bility, wetness, and suitability for permanent vegetation. 


Recreation 


The soils of the survey area are rated in table 12 ac- 
cording to limitations that affect their suitability for 
recreation uses. The ratings are based on such restrictive 


soil features as flooding, wetness, slope, and texture of 
the surface layer. Not considered in these ratings, but im- 
portant in evaluating a site, are location and accessibility 
of the area, size and shape of the area and its scenic 
quality, the ability of the soil to support vegetation, ac- 
cess to water, potential water impoundment sites availa- 
ble, and either access to public sewerlines or capacity of 
the soil to absorb septic tank effluent. Soils subject to 
flooding are limited, in varying degree, for recreation use 
by the duration and intensity of flooding and the season 
when flooding occurs. Onsite assessment of height, dura- 
tion, intensity, and frequency of flooding is essential in 
planning recreation facilities. 

The degree of the limitation of the soils is expressed as 
slight, moderate, or severe. Slight means that the soil pro- 
perties are generally favorable and that the limitations 
are minor and easily overcome. Moderate means that the 
limitations can be overcome or alleviated by planning, 
design, or special maintenance. Severe means that soil 
properties are unfavorable and that limitations can be off- 
set only by costly soil reclamation, special design, inten- 
sive maintenance, limited use, or by a combination of 
these measures. ; 

The information in table 12 can be supplemented by in- 
formation in other parts of this survey. Especially helpful 
are interpretations for septic tank absorption fields, given 
in table 9, and interpretations for dwellings without base- 
ments and for local roads and streets, given in table 8. 

Camp areas require such site preparation as shaping 
and leveling for tent and parking areas, stabilizing roads 
and intensively used areas, and installing sanitary facili- 
ties and utility lines. Camp areas are subject to heavy 
foot traffic and some vehicular traffic. The best soils for 
this use have mild slopes and are not wet or subject to 
flooding during the period of use. The surface has few or 
no stones or boulders, absorbs rainfall readily but remains 
firm, and is not dusty when dry. Strong slopes and stones 
or boulders can greatly increase the cost of constructing 
camping sites. 

Picnic areas are subject to heavy foot traffic. Most 
vehicular traffic is confined to access roads and parking 
areas. The best soils for use as picnic areas are firm when 
wet, are not dusty when dry, are not subject to flooding 
during the period of use, and do not have slopes or stones 
or boulders that will increase the cost of shaping sites or 
of building access roads and parking areas. , 

Playgrounds require soils that can withstand intensive 
foot traffic. The best soils are almost level and are not 
wet or subject to flooding during the season of use. The 
surface is free of stones or boulders, is firm after rains, 
and is not dusty when dry. If shaping is required to ob- 
tain a uniform grade, the depth of the soil over bedrock 
or hardpan should be enough to allow necessary grading. 

Paths and trails for walking, horseback riding, 
bicycling, and -other uses should require little or no 
cutting and filling. The best soils for this use are those 
that are not wet, are firm after rains, are not dusty when 
dry, and are not subject to flooding more than once dur- 
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ing the annual period of use. They should have moderate 
slopes and have few or no stones or boulders on the sur- 
face. 


Wildlife habitat 


RoBertT E. Waters, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, helped 
prepare this section. 


Soils directly affect the kind and amount of vegetation 
that is available to wildlife as food and cover, and they af- 
feet the construction of water impoundments. The kind 
and abundance of wildlife that populate an area depend 
largely on the amount and distribution of food, cover, and 
water. If any one of these elements is missing, is in- 
adequate, or is inaccessible, wildlife either are scarce or 
do not inhabit the area. 

If the soils have the potential, wildlife habitat can be 
created or improved by planting appropriate vegetation, 
by maintaining the existing plant cover, or by helping the 
natural establishment of desirable plants. 

In table 13, the soils in Coffee County are rated accord- 
ing to their potential to produce the elements of wildlife 
habitat and as habitat for the three general kinds of wil- 
dlife in the county. The information in table 13 can be 
used in planning for parks, wildlife refuges, nature study 
areas, and other developments for wildlife; selecting areas 
that are suitable for wildlife; selecting soils that are suita- 
ble for creating, improving, or maintaining specific ele- 
ments of wildlife habitat; and determining the intensity of 
management needed for each element of the habitat. 

The potential of the soil is rated: good, fair, poor, or 
very poor. A rating of good means that the element of 
wildlife habitat and habitat for the kind of wildlife are 
easily created, improved, or maintained. Few or no limita- 
tions affect management, and satisfactory results can be 
expected if the soil is used for the designated purpose. A 
rating of fair means that the element of wildlife habitat 
and habitat for the kind of wildlife can be created, im- 
proved, or maintained in most places. Moderately inten- 
sive management is required for satisfactory results. A 
rating of poor means that limitations are severe for the 
designated habitat element and habitat for the kind of 
wildlife. Habitat can be created, improved, or maintained 
in most places, but management is difficult and must be 
intensive. A rating of very poor means that restrictions 
for the element. of wildlife habitat or kind of wildlife are 
very severe, and that unsatisfactory results can be ex- 
pected. Wildlife habitat is impractical or even impossible 
to create, improve, or maintain on soils having such a rat- 
ing. 

The elements of wildlife habitat are briefly described in 
the following paragraphs. 

Grain and seed crops are seed-producing annuals used 
by wildlife. The major soil properties that affect the 
growth of grain and seed crops are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, slope, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. 
Soil temperature and soil moisture are also considera- 


tions. Examples of grain and seed crops are corn, wheat, 
and millets. 

Grasses and legumes are domestic perennial grasses 
and herbaceous legumes that are planted for wildlife food 
and cover. Major soil properties that affect the growth of 
grasses and legumes are depth of the root zone, texture 
of the surface layer, available water capacity, wetness, 
surface stoniness, flood hazard, and slope. Soil tempera- 
ture and soil moisture are also considerations. Examples 
of grasses and legumes are bahiagrass, vetches, and 
clovers. 

Wild herbaceous plants are native or naturally 
established grasses and forbs, including weeds, that pro- 
vide food and cover for wildlife. Major soil properties that 
affect the growth of these plants are depth of the root 
zone, texture of the surface layer, available water capaci- 
ty, wetness, surface stoniness, and flood hazard. Soil tem- 
perature and soil moisture are also considerations. Exam- 
ples of wild herbaceous plants are crotons, partridgepeas, 
and paspalums. 

Hardwood trees and the associated woody understory 
provide cover for wildlife and produce nuts or other fruit, 
buds, catkins, twigs, bark, or foliage that wildlife eat. 
Major soil properties that affect growth of hardwood 
trees and shrubs are depth of the root zone, available 
water capacity, and wetness. Examples of hardwood trees 
are oaks, hickories, and dogwood. 

Coniferous plants are cone-bearing trees, shrubs, or 
ground cover plants that furnish habitat or supply food in 
the form of browse, seeds, or fruitlike cones. Soil proper- 
ties that have a major effect on the growth of coniferous 
plants are depth of the root zone, available water capaci- 
ty, and wetness. Examples of coniferous plants are pines 
and cedars. 

Wetland plants are annual and perennial wild her- 
baceous plants that grow on moist or wet sites, exclusive 
of submerged and floating aquatics. They produce food or 
cover for wildlife. Major soil properties affecting wetland 
plants are texture of the surface layer, wetness, reaction, 
salinity, slope, and surface stoniness. Examples of wet- 
land plants are smartweeds, wild millets, and sedges. 

Shallow water areas are bodies of water that have an 
average depth of less than 5 feet and that are useful to 
wildlife. They can be naturally wet areas, or they can be 
created by dams, levees, or water-control structures in 
marshes or streams. Major soil properties affecting shal- 
low water areas are depth to bedrock, wetness, surface 
stoniness, slope, and permeability. The availability of a 
dependable water supply is important if water areas are 
to be developed. 

The three general kinds of wildlife in the county are 
briefly described in the following paragraphs. 

Openland wildlife are birds and mammals of cropland, 
pasture, meadows, and areas that are overgrown with 
grasses, herbs, shrubs, and vines. Examples of openland 
wildlife are bobwhite quail, mourning dove, and cottontail 
rabbit. Habitat elements of most importance to openland 
wildlife are grain and seed crops, grasses and legumes, 
and wild herbaceous plants. 
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Woodland wildlife are birds and mammals of areas 
covered by either hardwoods or conifers, or a mixture of 
both, and associated grasses, legumes, and wild her- 
baceous plants. Examples of woodland wildlife are deer, 
squirrels, and woodpeckers. Habitat elements of most im- 
portance to woodland wildlife are hardwood trees, 
coniferous plants, and wild herbaceous plants. 

Wetland wildlife are birds, mammals, and other ver- 
tebrates of marshy, swampy, or open water areas (fig. 7). 
Examples of wetland wildlife are ducks, muskrat, and tur- 
tles. Habitat elements of most importance to wetland wil- 
dlife are wetland plants and shallow water areas. 


Soil properties 


Extensive data about soil properties are summarized on 
the following pages. The two main sources of these data 
are the many thousands of soil borings made during the 
course of the survey and the laboratory analyses of 
selected soil samples from typical profiles. 

In making soil borings during field mapping, soil 
scientists can identify several important soil properties. 
They note the seasonal soil moisture condition or the 
presence of free water and its depth. For each horizon in 
the profile, they note the thickness and color of the soil 
material; the texture, or amount of clay, silt, sand, and 
gravel or other coarse fragments; the structure, or the 
natural pattern of cracks and pores in the undisturbed 
soil; and the consistence of the soil material in place 
under the existing soil moisture conditions. They record 
the depth of plant roots, determine the pH or reaction of 
the soil, and identify any free carbonates. 

Samples of soil material are analyzed in the laboratory 
to verify the field estimates of soil properties and to 
determine all major properties of key soils, especially pro- 
perties that cannot be estimated accurately by field ob- 
servation. Laboratory analyses are not conducted for all 
soil series in the survey area, but laboratory data for 
many soil series not tested are available from nearby sur- 
vey areas. 

The available field and laboratory data are summarized 
in tables. The tables give the estimated range of en- 
gineering properties, the engineering classifications, and 
the physical and chemical properties of each major 
horizon of each soil in the survey area. They also present 
data about pertinent soil and water features, engineering 
test data, and data obtained from physical and chemical 
laboratory analyses of soils. 


Engineering properties 


Table 14 gives estimates of engineering properties and 
classifications for the major horizons of each soil in the 
survey area. 

Most soils have, within the upper 5 or 6 feet, horizons 
of contrasting properties. Table 14 gives information for 
each of these contrasting horizons in a typical profile. 


Depth to the upper and lower boundaries of each horizon 
is indicated. More information about the range in depth 
and about other properties in each horizon is given for 
each soil series in the section “Soil series and morpholo- 
gy.” 

Texture is described in table 14 in the standard terms 
used by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. These terms 
are defined according to percentages of sand, silt, and 
clay in soil material that is less. than 2 millimeters in 
diameter. “Loam,” for example, is soil material that is 7 to 
27 percent clay, 28 to 50 percent silt, and less than 52 per- 
cent sand. If a soil contains gravel or other particles 
coarser than sand, an appropriate modifier is added, for 
example, “gravelly loam.” Other texture terms are 
defined in the Glossary. 

The two systems commonly used in classifying soils for 
engineering use are the Unified Soil Classification System 
(Unified) (5) and the system adopted by the American 
Association of State Highway and Transportation Offi- 
cials (AASHTO) (4). 

The Unified system classifies soils according to proper- 
ties that affect their use as construction material. Soils 
are classified according to grain-size distribution of the 
fraction less than 8 inches in diameter, plasticity index, 
liquid limit, and organic-matter content. Soils are grouped 
into 15 classes—eight classes of coarse-grained soils, 
identified as GW, GP, GM, GC, SW, SP, SM, and SC; six 
classes of fine-grained soils, identified as ML, CL, OL, 
MH, CH, and OH; and one elass of highly organic soils, 
identified as Pt. Soils on the borderline between two 
classes have a dual classification symbol, for example, CL- 
ML. 

The AASHTO system classifies soils according to those 
properties that affect their use in highway construction 
and maintenance. In this system a mineral soil is clas- 
sified in one of seven basic groups ranging from A-1 
through A-7 on the basis of grain-size distribution, liquid 
limit, and. plasticity index. Soils in group A-! are coarse 
grained and low in content of fines. At the other extreme, 
in group A-7, are fine-grained soils. Highly organic soils 
are classified in group A-8 on the basis of visual inspec- 
tion. 

When laboratory data are available, the A-1, A-2, and 
A-7 groups are further classified as follows: A-l-a, A-1-b, 
A-2-4, A-2-5, A-2-6, A-2-7, A-7-5, and A-7-6. As an addi- 
tional refinement, the desirability of soils as subgrade 
material can be indicated by a group index number. These 
numbers range from 0 for the best subgrade material to 
20 or higher for the poorest. The AASHTO classification 
for soils tested in the survey area is given in table 18. 
The estimated classification is given in table 14. Also in 
table 14 the percentage, by weight, of rock fragments 
more than 3 inches in diameter is estimated for each 
major horizon. These estimates are determined mainly by 
observing volume percentage in the field and then con- 
verting that, by formula, to weight percentage. 

Percentage of the soil material less than 3 inches in 
diameter that passes each of four sieves (U.S. standard) 
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is estimated for each major horizon. The estimates are 
based on tests of soils that were sampled in the survey 
area and in nearby areas and on field estimates from 
many borings made during the survey. 

Liquid limit and plasticity index indicate the effect of 
water on the strength and consistence of soil. These in- 
dexes are used in both the Unified and AASHTO soil 
classification systems. They are also used as indicators in 
making general predictions of soil behavior. Range in 
liquid limit and plasticity index are estimated on the basis 
of test data from the survey area or from nearby areas 
and on observations of the many soil borings made during 
the survey. ; 

In some surveys, the estimates are rounded to the 
nearest 5 percent. Thus, if the ranges of gradation and 
Atterburg limits extend a marginal amount across clas- 
sification boundaries (1 or 2 percent), the classification in 
the marginal zone is omitted. 


Physical and chemical properties 


Table 15 shows estimated values for several soil charac- 
teristics and features that affect behavior of soils in en- 
gineering uses. These estimates are given for each major 
‘horizon, at the depths indicated, in the typical pedon of 
each soil. The estimates are based on field observations 
and on test data for these and similar soils. 

Permeability is estimated on the basis of known rela- 
tionships among the soil characteristics observed in the 
field—particularly soil structure, porosity, and gradation 
or texture—that influence the downward movement of 
water in the soil. The estimates are for vertical water 
movement when the soil is saturated. Not considered in 
the estimates is lateral seepage or such transient soil fea- 
tures as plowpans and surface crusts. Permeability of the 
soil is an important factor to be considered in planning 
and designing drainage systems, in evaluating the poten- 
tial of soils for septic tank systems and other waste 
disposal systems, and in many other aspects of land use 
and management. ; 

Available water capacity is rated on the basis of soil 
characteristics that influence the ability of the soil to hold 
water and make it available to plants. Important charac- 
teristics are content of organic matter, soil texture, and 
soil structure. Shallow-rooted plants are not likely to use 
the available water from the deeper soil horizons. Availa- 
ble water capacity is an important factor in the choice of 
plants or crops to be grown and in the design of irrigation 
systems. 

Soil reaction is expressed as a range in pH values. The 
range in pH of each major horizon is based on many field 
checks. For many soils, the values have been verified by 
laboratory analyses. Soil reaction is important in selecting 
the crops, ornamental plants, or other plants to be grown; 
in evaluating soil amendments for fertility and stabiliza- 
tion; and in evaluating the corrosivity of soils. 

Shrink-swell potential depends mainly on the amount 
and kind of clay in the soil. Laboratory measurements of 


the swelling of undisturbed clods were made for many 
soils. For others the swelling was estimated on the basis 
of the kind and amount of clay in the soil and on mea- 
surements of similar soils. The size of the load and the 
magnitude of the change in soil moisture content also in- 
fluence the swelling of soils. Shrinking and swelling of 
some soils can cause damage to building foundations, 
basement walls, roads, and other structures unless special 
designs are used. A high shrink-swell potential indicates 
that special design and added expense may be required if 
the planned use of the soil will not tolerate large volume 
changes. 

Risk of corrosion pertains to potential soil-induced 
chemical action that dissolves or weakens uncoated steel 
or concrete. The rate of corrosion of uncoated steel is re- 
lated to soil moisture, particle-size distribution, total acidi- 
ty, and electrical conductivity of the soil material. The 
rate of corrosion of concrete is based mainly on the 
sulfate content, texture, and acidity of the soil. Protective 
measures for steel or more resistant concrete help to 
avoid or minimize damage resulting from the corrosion. 
Uncoated steel intersecting soil boundaries or soil 
horizons is more susceptible to corrosion than an installa- 
tion that is entirely within one kind of soil or within one 
soil horizon. 

Erosion factors are used to predict the erodibility of a 
soil and its tolerance to erosion in relation to specific 
kinds of land use and treatment. The soil erodibility fac- 
tor (K) is a measure of the susceptibility of the soil to 
erosion by water. Soils having the highest K values are 
the most erodible. K values range from 0.10 to 0.64. To 
estimate annual soil loss per acre, the K value of a soil is 
modified by factors representing plant cover, grade and 
length of slope, management practices, and climate. The 
soil-loss tolerance factor (T) is the maximum rate of soil 
erosion, whether from rainfall or soil blowing, that can 
oceur without reducing crop production or environmental 
quality. The rate is expressed in tons of soil loss per acre 
per year. 


Soil and water features 


Table 16 contains information helpful in planning land 
uses and engineering projects that are likely to be af- 
fected by soil and water features. 

Hydrologic soil groups are used to estimate runoff 
from precipitation. Soils not protected by vegetation are 
placed in one of four groups on the basis of the intake of 
water after the soils have been wetted and have received 
precipitation from long-duration storms. 

The four hydrologic soil groups are: 

Group A. Soils having a high infiltration rate (low ru- 
noff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly 
of deep, well drained to excessively drained sands or 
gravels. These soils have a high rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Group B. Soils having a moderate infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of moderately well 
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drained or well drained soils that have moderately fine 
texture to moderately coarse texture. These soils have a 
moderate rate of water transmission. 

Group C. Soils having a slow infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet. These consist chiefly of soils that have a 
layer that impedes the downward movement of water or 
soils that have moderately fine texture or fine texture. 
These soils have a slow rate of water transmission. 

Group D. Soils having a very slow infiltration rate (high 
runoff potential) when thoroughly wet. These consist 
chiefly of clay soils that have a high shrink-swell poten- 
tial, soils that have a permanent high water table, and 
soils that have a claypan or clay layer at or near the sur- 
face. These soils have a very slow rate of water transmis- 
sion. 

Flooding is the temporary covering of soil with water 
from overflowing streams, with runoff from adjacent 
slopes, and by tides. Water standing for short periods 
after rains or after snow melts is not considered flooding, 
nor is water in swamps and marshes. Flooding is rated in 
general terms that describe the frequency and duration of 
flooding and the time of year when flooding is most like- 
ly. The ratings are based on evidence in the soil profile of 
the effects of flooding, namely thin strata of gravel, sand, 
silt, or, in places, clay deposited by floodwater; irregular 
decrease in organic-matter content with increasing depth; 
and absence of distinctive soil horizons that form in soils 
of the area that are not subject to flooding. The ratings 
are also based on local information about floodwater 
levels in the area and the extent of flooding; and on infor- 
mation that relates the position of each soil on the land- 
scape to historic floods. 

The generalized description of flood hazards is of value 
in land-use planning and provides a valid basis for land- 
use restrictions. The soil data are less specific, however, 
than those provided by detailed engineering surveys that 
delineate flood-prone areas at specific flood frequency 
levels. 

High water table is the highest level of a saturated 
zone more than 6 inches thick for a continuous period of 
more than 2 weeks during most years. The depth to a 
seasonal high water table applies to undrained soils. Esti- 
mates are based mainly on the relationship between gray- 
ish colors or mottles in the soil and the depth to free 
water observed in many borings made during the course 
of the soil survey. Indicated in table 16 are the depth to 
the seasonal high water table; the kind of water table, 
that is, perched, artesian, or apparent; and the months of 
the year that the water table commonly is high. Only 
saturated zones above a depth of 5 or 6 feet are indicated. 

Information about the seasonal high water table helps 
in assessing the need for specially designed foundations, 
the need for specific kirids of drainage systems, and the 
need for footing drains to insure dry basements. Such in- 
formation is also needed to decide whether or not con- 
struction of basements is feasible and to determine how 
septic tank absorption fields and other underground in- 
stallations will function. Also, a seasonal high water table 
affects ease of excavation. 


Physical and chemical analyses of selected 
soils 


The results of physical and chemical analyses of several 
typical pedons are given in table 17. The data presented 
are for samples from soil series that are important in the 
survey area. All samples were collected from carefully 
selected sites that are typical of the series and discussed 
in the section “Soil series and morphology.” The soil sam- 
ples were analyzed by the Agronomy and Soils Mineralo- 
gy Laboratory, Auburn University. 

Most determinations, except those for grain-size analy- 
sis and bulk density, were made on soil material smaller 
than 2 millimeters in diameter. All capacity measure- 
ments are reported on an oven-dry basis. The methods 
that were used in obtaining the data are indicated in the 
list that follows. The codes, in parentheses, refer to 
published methods codes. 

Sand—(0.05-2.0 mm fraction) weight percentages of materials less than 
2mm (8A1) (9). 

Silt—-(0.002-0.05 mm fraction) pipette extraction, weight percentages of 
all materials less than 2 mm (3A1) (9). 

Clay—(fraction less than 0.002 mm) pipette extraction, weight percent- 
ages of materials less than 2 mm (3A1) (9). 

Extractable bases—method of Hajek, Adams, and Cope (6). 

Extractable acidity—method of Hajek, Adams, and Cope (6). 

Base saturation—method of Hajek, Adams, and Cope (6). 

Reaction (pH)—1:1 water dilution (8C1a) (9). 

Cation-exchange capacity—sum of cations (5A38a) (9). 


Engineering test data 


The results of analyses of engineering properties of 
several typical soils of the survey area are given in table 
18. 

The data presented are for soil samples that were col- 
lected from carefully selected sites. The soil profiles sam- 
pled are typical of the series discussed in the section “Soil 
series and morphology.” The soil samples were analyzed 
by the State of Alabama, Highway Department Soils 
Laboratory. 

The methods used in obtaining the data are listed by 
code in the next paragraph. Most of the codes, in 
parentheses, refer to the methods assigned by the Amer- 
ican Association of State Highway and Transportation Of- 
ficials. The codes for shrinkage and Unified classification 
are those assigned by the American Society for Testing 
and Materials. 

The methods and codes are AASHTO classification (M- 
145-66); Unified classification (D-2487-66T); mechanical 
analysis (T88-57); liquid limit (T89-60); plasticity index 
(T90-56); moisture-density, method A (T99-57). 


Soil series and morphology 


In this section, each soi] series recognized in the survey 
area is described in detail. The descriptions are arranged 
in alphabetic order by series name. 
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Characteristics of the soil and the material in which it 
formed are discussed for each series. The soil is then 
compared to similar soils and to nearby soils of other se- 
ries. Then a pedon, a small three-dimensional area of soil 
that is typical of the soil series in the survey area, is 
described. The detailed descriptions of each soil horizon 
follow standards in the Soil Survey Manual (8). Unless 
otherwise noted, colors described are for moist soil. 

Following the pedon description is the range of impor- 
tant characteristics of the soil series in this survey area. 
Phases, or map units, of each soil series are described in 
the section “Soil maps for detailed planning.” 


Bibb series 


The Bibb series consists of poorly drained, moderately 
permeable, nearly level soils that formed in stratified 
loamy and sandy alluvial sediments. These soils are on 
flood plains of streams in the Coastal Plain. They are 
flooded frequently and are subject to scouring and 
uneven deposition of overwash. They are saturated with 
water near the surface during late winter and in spring. 
Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Bibb soils are geographically associated with Bladen, 
Dothan, Lucy, Luverne, and Shadygrove soils. Bladen 
soils are on stream terraces and have clayey texture. 
Dothan, Luey, and Luverne soils are on adjacent upland 
side slopes and are well drained. Shadygrove soils are on 
broad ridgetops and side slopes and have a clayey control 
section. 

Typical pedon of Bibb silt loam from an area of Bibb 
soils, in a wooded area, 225 feet north and 500 feet west 
of the SE corner of sec. 4, T. 3 N., R. 21 E:: 


Al11—0 to 6 inches; dark grayish brown (LOYR 4/2) silt loam; weak 
granular structure; slightly sticky, nonplastic; common medium and 
fine roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

Al2g—6 to 12 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) loam; few fine distinct 
strong brown mottles; few streaks of clean sand; massive; non- 
sticky, nonplastic; common medium and fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

Clg—12 to 42 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) fine sandy loam; few fine distinct 
dark grayish brown mottles; few streaks of clean sand; massive; 
nonsticky, nonplastic; few fine and medium roots; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

C2g—42 to 60 inches; gray (10YR 5/1) sandy loam; many fine and medi- 
um light yellowish brown mottles; few thin strata of clean sand 
grains; common strata of loamy sand; massive; nonsticky, non- 
plastic; strongly acid. 


Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 

The All horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 2 through 4, and chroma 
of 1 or 2. The Al2g horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 through 7, and 
chroma of 1 or 2. Mottlea are in shades of brown and yellow. 

The C horizon has hue of 1LOYR, value of 4 through 7, and chroma of 1 
or 2. Texture is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, loam, or silt loam. Many 
pedons contain strata of loamy sand or sand. Mottles are in shades of 
red, yellow, and brown. 


Bigbee series 


The Bigbee series consists of excessively drained, 
rapidly permeable, nearly level soils that formed in thick 


‘sandy sediments on low terraces along stream flood 


plains. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Bigbee soils are geographically associated with Bladen, 
Eunola, and Kalmia soils. Bladen soils are on low, flat flu- 
vial or marine terraces and have a clayey control section. 
Eunola and Kalmia soils are on stream terraces of the 
Coastal Plain and have a fine-loamy control section. 

Typical pedon of Bigbee sand, in a wooded area, 2,300 
feet south and 1,800 feet west of the NE corner of sec. 2, 
T.5N.,, R. 20 E.: 


Al—0 to 7 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 3/4) sand; single 
grained; loose; many fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

C1—7 to 16 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) sand; single grained; 
loose; many fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—16 to 44 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sand; single grained; 
loose; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C8—44 to 73 inches; white (10YR 8/1) sand; few fine distinct yellow 
(10YR 8/6) and brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; single grained; 
loose; few fine mica flakes; medium acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4—73 to 99 inches; pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) sand; lenses of white (lOYR 
8/1) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sand; single grained; loose; few 
fine and medium mica flakes; few fine quartz pebbles; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 


Reaction is medium acid through very strongly acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR with value of 3 or 4 and chroma of 2 
or 4 or with value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 3. 

The upper part of the C horizon has hue of 10YR with value of 5 or 7 
and chroma of 6 or 8 or with value of 5 or 6 and chroma of 4 or 6, or it 
has hue of 7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. The lower part of 
the C horizon has hue of 10YR or 2.5Y with value of 6 or 7 and chroma 
of 3 or 4 or with value of 8 and chroma of 1 or 2. Texture of the C 
horizon is loamy sand, sand, or fine sand. Mottles are in shades of brown 
and yellow. Most pedons contain clean sand grains and few to many 
mica flakes. Some pedons have a few quartz pebbles in the lower part of 
the C horizon. 


Bladen series 


The Bladen series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable, nearly level soils that formed in stratified 
marine sediments of clayey texture on stream terraces of 
the Coastal Plain. These soils have a water table at or 
near the surface during late winter and in spring. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Bladen soils are geographically associated with Bibb, 
Bigbee, Eunola, and Kalmia soils. Bibb soils are on flood 
plains of streams and have sandy texture. Bigbee soils 
are on low terraces along stream flood plains and are ex- 
cessively drained. Eunola and Kalmia soils are at slightly 
higher elevations on stream terraces and lack gray matrix 
colors in the subsoil. 

Typical pedon of Bladen fine sandy loam, in a pasture, 
2,400 feet south and 450 feet east of the NW corner of 
sec. 19, T.5 N., R. 20 E.: 


Ap—0O to 4 inches; dark gray (10YR 4/1) fine sandy loam; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 13 inches; grayish brown (10YR 5/2) fine sandy loam; few fine 
distinct light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) mottles; weak fine suban- 
gular blocky structure; very friable; common fine roots; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 
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B2Itg—13 to 18 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay; many medium 
distinct brownish yellow (1OYR 6/6) mottles; moderate fine and 
medium subangular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; patchy 
clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22tg—18 to 24 inches; gray (LOYR 6/1) clay; many medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and red (2.5YR 5/8) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; patchy clay films 
on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23tg—-24 to 55 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and few fine faint gray (10YR 5/1) mot- 
tles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B24tg—55 to 65 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) clay; common medium distinct 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) and few fine distinct strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), pale brown (10YR 6/3), and gray (1OYR 5/1) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; strongly 
acid. 


Solum thickness is 60 inches or more. Reaction is strongly acid to very 
strongly acid throughout except in limed areas. 

The Ap or Al horizon has hue of 10YR with value of 2 or 4 and 
chroma of 1 or with value of 3 and chroma of 2. The A2 horizon has hue 
of 10YR with value of 5 or 6 and chroma of 2 or with value of 6 and 
chroma of 1. Texture of the A horizon is fine sandy loam, sandy loam, or 
loam. Mottles are in shades of brown, yellow, and gray. 

The Btg horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 1. 
Texture of the upper part of the Btg horizon is clay or sandy clay, and 
texture of the lower part. is clay, sandy clay, or clay loam. Mottles are in 
shades of brown, red, and yellow. 


Bonifay series 


The Bonifay series consists of well ‘drained, rapidly 
permeable, gently sloping soils that formed in thick beds 
of sandy and loamy marine sediments on ridgetops of the 
Coastal Plain. Slope ranges from 1 to 5 percent. 

Bonifay soils are geographically associated with 
Dothan, Fuquay, and Troup soils. Dothan soils are on 
ridges and side slopes and have an epipedon less than 20 
inches thick. Fuquay soils are on ridgetops of Coastal 
Plain uplands and have a sandy epipedon less than 40 
inches thick. Troup soils are on ridges and side slopes of 
Coastal Plain uplands and do not contain plinthite. 

Typical pedon of Bonifay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated field, 2,550 feet south and 900 feet 
east of the NW corner of sec. 2, T. 7 N., R. 22 E.: 


Ap—0 to 9 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy bounda- 


ry. 

A21—9 to 21 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; many clean sand grains; few fine roots; strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

A22—21 to 45 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) loamy sand; single 
grained; loose; few clean sand grains; strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

Blt—45 to 53 inches; brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy loam; common 
medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and few fine distinct yel- 
lowish red (5YR 4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular blocky 
structure; very friable; about 3 percent firm, brittle nodules of 
plinthite; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t-—-53 to 58 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) and few medium 
distinct yellowish red (GYR 4/8) mottles; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable; about 7 percent firm, brittle nodules of 
plinthite; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 


B22t--58 to 70 inches; light yellowish brown (10YR 6/4) sandy clay 
loam; common medium distinct strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), yellowish 
red (SYR 4/6), and gray (10YR 6/1) mottles; moderate medium sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; estimated 15 percent firm, brittle 
nodules of plinthite; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is 60 inches or more. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The Al or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR with value of 3 through 6 and 
chroma of 1 through 3 or with value of 3 and chroma of 2. The A2 
horizon has hue of 10YR with value of 5 or 6 and chroma of 4 through 8 
or with value of 6 or 7 and chroma of 3 or 4. Bodies of uncoated sand 
grains occur in many pedons. Texture of the A horizon ranges from sand 
to loamy fine sand. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 
through 8. Texture is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. Mottles are in 
shades of gray, brown, and red. Firm, brittle nodules of plinthite make 
up 5 to 15 percent of the B2t horizon. 


Chastain series 


The Chastain series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable, nearly level soils that formed in clayey alluvi- 
um on flood plains. These soils are saturated with water 
at or near the surface during winter and spring. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Chastain soils are geographically associated with Eu- 
nola and Kalmia soils. Eunola soils are at higher eleva- 
tions on flood plains and have an argillic horizon. Kalmia 
soils are on stream terraces and are better drained. 

Typical pedon of Chastain silt loam from an area of Eu- 
nola-Chastain association, in a ponded area, 2,000 feet 
north and 750 feet east of the SW corner of sec. 2, T. 3 
N., R. 19 E.: 


A1—0 to 8 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silt loam; massive; slightly 
sticky, nonplastic; many fine and medium roots; bits of partially 
decomposed organic matter; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—8 to 18 inches; grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2) silty clay loam; massive; 
slightly sticky, slightly plastic; few fine and medium roots; bits of 
partially decomposed organic matter; strongly acid; gradual. wavy 
boundary. 

C2—18 to 28 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) silty clay; massive; sticky, slightly 
plastic; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C3—28 to 44 inches; gray (N 6/0) silty clay; massive; sticky, slightly 
plastic; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C4—44 to 60 inches; gray (LOYR 6/1) stratified sandy loam and loamy 
sand; massive; nonsticky, nonplastic; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 40 to 72 inches. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 through 6, and chroma of 1 
or 2, or it has hue of 2.5Y, value of 6 or 7, and chroma of 2. 

The C horizon has hue of LOYR with value of 4 through 7 and chroma 
of 1 or with value of 4 or 5 and chroma of 2; hue of 2.5Y, value of 5 
through 7, and chroma of 2; or neutral hue, value of 4 or 6, and chroma 
of 0. It is silty clay loam, clay loam, silty clay, or clay. Mottles are in 
shades of brown and red. Most pedons have thick, sandy strata below a 
depth of 40 inches. 


Cowarts series 


The Cowarts series consists of well drained soils that 
are moderately permeable in the subsoil and moderately 
slowly or slowly permeable in the substratum. These are 
moderately sloping soils: that formed in loamy marine 
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sediments on short slopes between drainageways and 
broad interfluves in prominently dissected Coastal Plain 
uplands. Slope ranges from 5 to 10 percent. 

Cowarts soils are geographically associated with 
Dothan and Red Bay soils. Dothan soils are on ridges and 
side slopes and have a solum more than 60 inches thick. 
Red Bay soils are on broad ridgetops and side slopes and 
have a thick, dark red Bt horizon. 

Typical pedon of Cowarts fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 per- 
cent slopes, in an idle field, 950 feet south and 1,900 feet 
west of the NE corner of sec. 30, T. 3 N., R. 22 E.: 


Ap—O to 6 inches; dark yellowish brown (10YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium 
roots; estimated 4 percent iron concretions; strongly acid; abrupt 
smooth boundary. 

B21t—6 to 13 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; esti- 
mated 8 percent iron concretions; very strongly acid; gradual wavy 
boundary. 

B22t—13 to 25 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; com- 
mon medium distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/8) and red (2.6YR 
4/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; 
estimated 4 percent iron concretions; estimated 4 percent plinthite 
nodules; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C1—25 to 36 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), strong brown 
(75YR 5/6), very pale brown (10YR 7/3), yellowish red (5YR 4/8), 
and red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; maasive; firm; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—36 to 62 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6), light gray (1OYR 7/2), and red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay 
loam; massive; firm; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4, and chroma of 2 through 
4. Content of iron concretions ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR through 5YR, value of 5 or 6, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. It is sandy clay loam or sandy clay. Mottles are in 
shades of yellow, brown, and red. Content of iron concretions ranges 
from 0 to 5 percent, and content of plinthite nodules ranges from 0 to 5 
percent. 

The C horizon is mottled in hue of 10YR through 10R, value of 4 
through 8, and chroma of 1 through 8. Texture is sandy clay loam or 
sandy loam. 


Dothan series 


The Dothan series consists of well drained, moderately 
to moderately slowly permeable, level to gently sloping 
soils. These soils formed in thick, unconsolidated, medium 
textured and fine textured sediments on ridges and side 
slopes of Coastal Plain uplands. Slope ranges from 0 to 8 
percent. 

Dothan soils are geographically associated with Bibb, 
Bonifay, Cowarts, and Orangeburg soils. Bibb soils are on 
flood plains of streams and are poorly drained. The nearly 
level Bonifay soils are on ridgetops and have an epipedon 
more than 20 inches thick. Cowarts soils are on short 
slopes between drainageways and broad interfluves and 
have a solum less than 60 inches thick. Orangeburg soils 


are on broad ridgetops and side slopes, and content of 
plinthite nodules in the Bt horizon is less than 5 percent. 


Typical pedon of Dothan fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated area, 1,600 feet south and 1,700 feet 
west of the NE corner of sec. 31, T. 4 N., R. 22 E.: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; 2 to 3 percent iron concretions; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t~—8 to 18 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak 
medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few thin patchy clay 
films on faces of peds; 2 to 3 percent iron concretions; strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—18 to 27 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; few 
fine distinct yellowish red (5YR 4/8) mottles; weak fine to medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; thin patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—27 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; few 
fine faint very pale brown (LOYR 7/4), few medium distinct yel- 
lowish red (5YR 5/8), and few medium prominent dark red (2.5YR 
3/6) mottles; weak to moderate medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; 4 to 5 percent plinthite nodules; thin clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B24t—35 to 49 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; few 
fine faint very pale brown (10YR 7/3), few medium distinct yel- 
lowish red (5YR 4/8), and few medium prominent dark red (2.5YR 
3/6) mottles; moderate fine to medium subangular blocky structure; 
friable; 10 to 12 percent plinthite nodules; thin clay films on faces of 
peds; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B25t—49 to 80 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
many coarse prominent white (10YR 8/1) and dark red (2.5YR 3/6) 
mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; firm; clay 
films on faces of peds; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid or very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 2 or 3. 
Content of ironstone pebbles ranges from 0 to 5 percent. 

The upper part of the Bt horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 
5 or 6, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy loam or sandy clay loam: 
Mottles are in shades of brown and red. The lower part of the Bt 
horizon has hue of 10YR with value of 5 and chroma of 4 or 6 or with 
value of 7 and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy clay loam or sandy 
clay. Mottles are in shades of brown, red, and gray. Plinthite content in 
the lower part of the Bt horizon is 10 to 35 percent, by volume. 


Eunola series 


The Eunola series consists of moderately well drained, 
moderately permeable, nearly level soils that formed in 
sandy fluvial deposits on stream terraces of the Coastal 
Plain. These soils have a seasonal high water table within 
2 feet of the surface during winter and early spring, and 
they are flooded occasionally. Slope is dominantly 0 to 2 
percent but ranges to 6 percent. 

Eunola soils are geographically associated with Bigbee, 
Bladen, Chastain, and Kalmia soils. Bigbee soils are on 
terraces along stream flood plains and are sandy 
throughout. Bladen soils are on low, flat, fluvial or marine 
terraces and have a clayey control section. Chastain soils 
are on flood plains and are poorly drained. Kalmia soils 
are on stream terraces of the Coastal Plain and are better 
drained. 

Typical pedon of Eunola loamy sand, in a wooded area, 
375 feet north and 2,300 feet east of the SW corner of 
sec. 2, T.5 N., R. 20 E.: 
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Al—0 to 8 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; common fine to medium roots; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. a 

B1—8 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine to medium roots; 
sand grains bridged and coated with clay; strongly acid; clear wavy 
boundary. 

B21t—12 to 24 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; few 
fine faint light gray (10YR 7/2) and yellowish red (SYR 4/6) mot- 
tles; weak fine and medium subangular blocky structure; firm; thin 
patchy clay films on faces of peds; few fine roots; very strongly 
acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—24 to 32 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), light gray 
(lOYR 7/1), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy 
clay loam; moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable to 
firm; clay films on faces of peds and in pores; few fine mica flakes; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—382 to 44 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/8), light gray 
(LOYR 7/1), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and yellowish red (5YR 4/8) 
sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable 
to firm; few thin patchy clay films on ped faces; common mica 
flakes; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B3—44 to 52 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/2), brownish yellow 
(1OYR 6/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), and yellowish red (5YR 4/8) 
sandy loam; weak fine to medium subangular blocky structure; fria- 
ble; common mica flakes; very strongly acid; gradual wavy bounda- 
ry. 

C1—52 to 58 inches; mottled light gray (10YR 7/1), yellowish brown 
(1LOYR 5/8), and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8) sandy loam; weak medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; very friable; common fine mica 
flakes; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—58 to 65 inches; light gray (1OYR 7/1) sandy loam; common medium 
distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and yellowish red (5YR 4/8) 
mottles; single grained; loose; common fine mica flakes; very 
strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 40 to 60 inches. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR with value of 8 or 4 and chroma of 1 
through 3 or with value of 5 and chroma of 4. 

The Bi horizon and the upper part of the Bt horizon have hue of 
10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 through 8, or they have hue of 
7.5YR, value of 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. Texture of the B1 horizon is 
sandy loam. The upper part of the Bt horizon has mottles in shades of 
brown, red, and gray. The lower part of the Bt horizon is mottled yel- 
low, brown, red, and gray. Texture is sandy clay loam or sandy clay. The 
B3 horizon has color similar to that of the lower part of the Bt horizon. 

The C horizon is mottled white, gray, yellow, brown, and red. Texture 
is sandy loam, loamy sand, or sand. 


Fuquay series 


The Fuquay series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable, gently sloping soils that formed in thick beds 
of sandy and loamy, marine sediments. These soils are on 
uplands of the Coastal Plain. A water table is perched 
briefly above the plinthic zone during late winter and 
early spring. Slope ranges from 1 to 5 percent. 

Fuquay soils are geographically associated with Bonifay 
and Orangeburg soils. The nearly level Bonifay soils are 
on ridgetops and have a sandy epipedon more than 40 
inches thick. Orangeburg soils are on broad ridgetops and 
side slopes, and content of plinthite nodules in the Bt 
horizon is less than 5 percent. 

Typical pedon of Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a cultivated field, 500 feet south and 2,400 feet 
west of the NE corner of sec. 8, T.3 N., R. 19 E.: 


Ap—O0 to 8 inches; dark grayish brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine roots; strongly acid; 
clear smooth boundary. 

A21—8 to 12 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

A22—12 to 26 inches; brownish yellow (L0YR 6/6) loamy sand; common 
streaks of clean sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B1—26 to 35 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; few 
streaks of clean sand; weak fine granular structure; very friable; 
very strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B21t—35 to 59 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), light yel- 
lowish brown (10YR 6/4), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and yellowish 
red (SYR 4/6) sandy loam; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; estimated 15 to 20 percent nodules of plinthite in 
lower part of horizon; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—59 to 69 inches; mottled yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6), brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6), light gray (1OYR 7/1), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), 
and red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; friable to firm; estimated 6 to 8 percent nodules of 
plinthite; few patchy clay films on faces of peds; very strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t-—-69 to 90 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), yellow 
(LOYR 7/6), light gray (LOYR 7/), light red (2.5YR 6/6), and red 
(2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; weak medium subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable to firm; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness exceeds 80 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or very 
strongly acid throughout except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon ranges from 20 to 40 inches in thickness. The Ap or Al 
horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 1 or 2. The A2 
horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 4 or 6. Texture 
is loamy sand or sand. Pockets or streaks of clean sand are present in 
this horizon in many pedons. 

The B1 horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and 
chroma of 6. The B2t horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5, and chroma 
of 6, or it is mottled in shades of brown, red, and gray. Texture is sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam. Plinthite makes up 5 to 20 percent of some 
part of this horizon. Depth to the layer in which plinthite content is 
more than 5 percent ranges from 45 to 60 inches. 


Grady series 


The Grady series consists of poorly drained, slowly 
permeable, nearly level soils that formed in clayey, 
marine sediments. These soils are in saucer-shaped 
depressions on Coastal Plain uplands. They are saturated 
for 6 to 8 months yearly. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. 

Grady soils are geographically associated with Oran- 
geburg and Red Bay soils. Orangeburg soils are on broad 
ridgetops and side slopes, are well drained, and have a 
fine-loamy control section. Red Bay soils are on broad 
ridgetops and side slopes, are well drained, and have a 
thick, dark red Bt horizon. 

Typical pedon of Grady loam, in a pasture, 1,350 feet 
south and 100 feet west of the NE corner of sec. 29, T. 4 
N., R. 22 E.: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; black (10YR 2/1) loam; weak fine granular structure; 
friable; common medium roots; strongly acid; clear smooth bounda- 
ry. 

B21tg—7 to 34 inches; gray (LOYR 6/1) clay; weak medium subangular 
blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 
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B22tg—34 to 46 inches; gray (LOYR 6/1) clay; few fine distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) mottles; moderate 
medium subangular blocky structure; very firm; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B23tg—46 to 55 inches; gray (L0YR 5/1) clay; few fine distinct brownish 
yellow (10YR 6/6) mottles; moderate medium subangular blocky 
structure; very firm; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B&g—55 to 62 inches; gray (10YR 6/1) sandy clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid. — 


Solum thickness ranges from 60 to more than 80 inches. Reaction 
ranges from strongly acid to extremely acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR with value of 2 through 4 and chroma 
of 1 or with value of 3 and chroma of 2. : 

The Bt horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 5 through 7, and chroma of 
1. The Btg horizon is sandy clay or clay. The Bg horizon has mottles in 
shades of brown, yellow, and red. 


Kalmia series 


The Kalmia series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable, nearly level soils. These soils formed in sandy, 
marine or fluvial deposits on stream terraces of the 
Coastal Plain. Slope ranges from 0 to 2 percent. 

Kalmia soils are geographically associated with Bigbee, 
Bladen, Chastain, and Eunola soils. Bigbee soils are on 
low terraces along stream flood plains and are excessively 
drained. Bladen soils are on low, flat, fluvial or marine 
terraces and have a clayey control section. Chastain soils 
are on flood plains and are poorly drained. Eunola soils 
are on stream terraces of the Coastal Plain and have mot- 
tles with chroma of 2 or less within 24 inches of the top 
of the B horizon. 

Typical pedon of Kalmia fine sandy loam, in a pine 
plantation, 1,400 feet north and 25 feet east of the SW 
corner of sec. 34, T.6 N., R. 21 E.: 


Ap—0 to 5 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) fine sandy loam; weak 
fine granular structure; very friable; many fine, medium, and coarse 
roots; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 12 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable; common 
fine, medium, and coarse roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy bounda- 


ry. 

B22t—12 to 31 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay loam; 
weak medium subangular blocky structure; friable; few medium and 
coarse roots; few mica flakes; strongly acid; clear wavy boundary. 

C1—31 to 50 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/6) loamy sand; pockets of 
clean sand; single grained; loose; few mica flakes; strongly acid; 
clear wavy boundary. 

C2—50 to 65 inches; pale brown (10YR 6/3) loamy sand; common medi- 
um distinct brownish yellow (10YR 6/6) and yellowish brown (10YR 
5/6) mottles; pockets of clean sand; single grained; loose; few mica 
flakes; strongly acid. , 


Solum thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches. Reaction is strongly acid 
or very strongly acid throughout except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 4 through 6, and chroma of 2 
through 4. 

The B horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma 
of 4 through 8. Mottles are in shades of brown and gray. 

The C horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 5 through 8, and 
chroma of 2 through 8. Texture is loamy sand or sand. Mica flakes are 
common in most pedons. 


Lucy series 


The Lucy series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable, nearly level to moderately sloping soils that 
formed in unconsolidated, sandy and loamy marine sedi- 
ments. These soils are on Coastal Plain uplands. Slope 
ranges from 0 to 15 percent. 

Lucy soils are geographically associated with Bibb, Lu- 
verne, Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Bibb soils are on 
flood plains of streams and are poorly drained. Luverne 
soils are on dissected uplands of the Coastal Plain and 
have a clayey control section. Orangeburg soils are on 
broad ridgetops and side slopes and have an A horizon 
less than 20 inches thick. Troup soils are on ridges and 
side slopes of Coastal Plain uplands and have an A 
horizon more than 40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a pasture, 2,600 feet south and 1,700 feet east of 
the NW corner of sec. 17, T. 5 N., R. 19 E.: 


Ap—0 to 6 inches; brown (10YR 4/3) loamy sand; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; common fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; clear smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 22 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; common streaks of clean sand; 
common fine and medium roots; strongly acid; gradual smooth boun- 
dary. 

A3—22 to 33 inches; yellowish red (SYR 5/8) loamy sand; single grained; 
very friable; common streaks of clean sand; few fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B21t—33 to 42 inches; yellowish red (5YR 4/8) sandy loam; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; sand grains coated and bridged 
with clay; few fine and medium roots; strongly acid; gradual smooth 
boundary. 

B22t—42 to 62 inches; red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; patchy clay films on ped sur- 
faces; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B23t—62 to 75 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; weak and 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable to firm; clay 
films on most ped surfaces; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The Ap or Al horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, and 
chroma of 2 or 8. The A2 horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 
through 6, and chroma of 3 through 8. Streaks of clean sand are common 
in the lower part of this horizon. Texture is loamy sand. The A3 horizon, 
where present, has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. 

The B2t horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 6 or 8. Texture is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 


Luverne series 


The Luverne series consists of well drained, moderately 
slowly permeable, rolling soils that formed in stratified 
marine sediments. These soils are on dissected uplands of 
the Coastal Plain. Slope ranges from 1 to 35 percent but 
is dominantly 3 to 15 percent. 

Luverne soils are geographically associated with Bibb, 
Lucy, Shadygrove, and Troup soils. Bibb soils are on flood 
plains and are poorly drained. Lucy soils are on adjacent 
side slopes of the Coastal Plain uplands and have a loamy 
control section. Shadygrove soils are on broad ridgetops 
and side slopes and are moderately well drained. Troup 
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soils are on ridges and side slopes of Coastal Plain 
uplands and have an A horizon more than 40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Luverne fine sandy loam from an area 
of Luverne-Lucy association, rolling, in a wooded area, 
1,700 feet south and 2,250 feet east of the NW corner of 
sec. 22, T.6 N., R. 21 E.: 


A1—0 to 5 inches; brown (7.5YR 4/4) fine sandy loam; weak fine granu- 
lar structure; very friable; common fine and medium roots; strongly 
acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B21t—5 to 14 inches; yellowish red (GYR 4/6) clay; moderate medium 
subangular blocky structure; firm; many fine roots; clay films on 
faces of peds; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B22t—14 to 24 inches; yellawish red (65YR 4/6) clay; common fine 
distinct pale brown (1OYR 6/3) and yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6) and 
few fine distinct red (25YR 4/6) mottles; moderate medium suban- 
gular blocky structure; firm; few fine roots; patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid; 
gradual smooth boundary. 

B3—24 to 36 inches; yellowish red (6YR 4/8) clay loam; common medium 
distinct red (2.5YR 4/8) and yellowish brown (1OYR 5/6) mottles; 
moderate medium subangular blocky structure; friable to firm; esti- 
mated 30 to 40 percent platy structure; common fine flakes of mica; 
very strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

C1—36 to 45 inches; layers of gray (1OYR 6/1) soft claystone and 
brownish yellow (LOYR 6/6) and yellowish red (SYR 4/6) sandy clay 
loam; moderate medium platy rock structure; firm; common fine 
flakes of mica; very strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

C2—45 to 65 inches; layers of gray (10YR 6/1) soft claystone and 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), and red 
(2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; moderate medium platy rock structure; 
firm; common fine flakes of mica; very strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 20 to about 40 inches. Reaction is 
strongly acid to extremely acid. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 2 through 4. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 3 through 5, and 
chroma of 6 or 8. It is clay, sandy clay, or clay loam. Mottles are in 
shades of brown and red. There are few to common flakes of mica. The 
B3 horizon has colors similar to those of the Bt horizon. Texture is clay 
loam or sandy clay loam. Zero to 50 percent of the B3 horizon has platy 
rock structure. There are few to common flakes of mica. 

The C horizon is stratified gray, soft claystone and fine sandy loam, 
sandy loam, or sandy clay loam. Color is in hue of 10YR through 2.5YR, 
value of 4 through 6, and chroma of 6 or 8. The claystone layers are thin 
to very thick. There are few to common flakes of mica. Some pedons 
have,thin lenses of ironstone in the upper part. 


Orangeburg series 


The Orangeburg series consists of well drained, 
moderately permeable, nearly level to moderately sloping 
soils that formed in loamy and clayey sediments. These 
soils are on broad ridgetops and side slopes of Coastal 
Plain uplands. Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent. 

Orangeburg soils are geographically associated with 
Dothan, Fuquay, Grady, Lucy, Red Bay, and Troup soils. 
Dothan soils are on ridges and side slopes and have 
plinthite content of more than 5 percent in the Bt horizon. 
Fuquay soils are on ridgetops of Coastal Plain uplands 
and have a sandy epipedon more than 20 inches thick. 
Grady soils are in saucer-shaped depressions on Coastal 
Plain uplands and have a clayey control section. Lucy 
soils are on adjacent side slopes of Coastal Plain uplands 
and have a sandy epipedon more than 20 inches thick. 


Red Bay soils are on broad ridgetops and side slopes and 
have a thick, dark red Bt horizon. Troup soils are on 
ridges and side slopes of Coastal Plain uplands and have 
an A horizon more than 40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Orangeburg sandy loam, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, in a cultivated field, 2,100 feet south and 600 
feet east of the NW corner of sec. 22, T.4 N.,R.19 E:: 


Ap—0 to 8 inches; brown (LOYR 4/3) sandy loam; weak medium suban- 
gular blocky structure parting to weak fine granular; very friable; 
few fine roots; strongly acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 

B1—8 to 15 inches; yellowish red (6YR 4/8) sandy loam; weak fine sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; 
gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—15 to 24 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; weak medium 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; few fine roots; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—24 to 38 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; moderate medi- 
um subangular blocky structure; friable; few patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B23t—88 to 82 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay loam; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, and chroma of 2 
through 6. Texture is loamy sand or sandy loam. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 6 or 8. 
The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma of 
6 or 8. The lower part of this horizon has value of 3 in some pedons. 
Mottles are in shades of brown in the lower part. 


Red Bay series 


The Red Bay series consists of well drained, moderate- 
ly permeable, nearly level to gently sloping soils that 
formed in unconsolidated marine sediments. These soils 
are on broad ridgetops and side slopes of Coastal Plain 
uplands. Slope ranges from 0 to 8 percent. 

Red Bay soils are geographically associated with Grady, 
Orangeburg, and Troup soils. Grady soils are in saucer- 
shaped depressions on Coastal Plain uplands and have a 
clayey control section. Orangeburg soils are on broad 
ridgetops and side slopes and do not have a thick, dark 
red Bt horizon. Troup soils are on ridges and side slopes 
of Coastal Plain uplands and have an A horizon more than 
40 inches thick. 

Typical pedon of Red Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, in a clearcut pine plantation, 850 feet north and 
2,150 feet east of the SW corner of sec 10, T. 3 N., R. 22 
E.: 


Ap--0 to 6 inches; dark reddish brown (SYR 3/4) loamy sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; many fine and medium roots; medi- 
um acid; clear wavy boundary. 

B1—6 to 13 inches; dark reddish brown (2.5YR 3/4) sandy loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; common fine and medium 
roots; strongly acid; gradual smooth boundary. 

B21t—13 to 57 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) sandy clay loam; weak fine 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few patchy clay films on faces 
of peds; few fine, medium, and coarse roots; strongly acid; gradual 
smooth boundary. 

B22t—57 to 85 inches; dark red (2.5YR 3/6) light sandy clay loam; weak 
fine subangular blocky structure; friable; few patchy clay films on 
faces of peds; few coarse roots; strongly acid. 
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Solum thickness is more than 60 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon has hue of 7.5YR or 5YR, value of 3, and chroma of 2 
through 4. 

The B1 horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 3, and chroma of 4, 
or it has hue of 2.5YR, value of 3, and chroma of 6, _ 

The B2t horizon has hue of 2.5YR or 10R, value of 3, and chroma of 6. 


Shadygrove series 


The Shadygrove series consists of moderately well 
drained, very slowly permeable, rolling soils that formed 
in clayey fossiliferous sediments of marine origin. These 
soils are on uplands of the Southern Coastal Plain. Slope 
ranges from 5 to 20 percent. 

Shadygrove soils are geographically associated with 
Bibb and Luverne soils. Bibb soils are on flood plains and 
are poorly drained. Luverne soils are on dissected uplands 
of the Coastal Plain and are well drained. 

Typical pedon of Shadygrove sandy loam from an area 
of Shadygrove-Luverne association, rolling, in a pine plan- 
tation, 450 feet south and 1,700 feet west of the NE 
corner of sec. 3, T. 7 N., R. 19 E.: 


Al—O0 to 6 inches; very dark grayish brown (10YR 3/2) sandy loam; 
weak fine granular structure; very friable, nonsticky; common fine 
and medium roots; few thin flat fragments of fossiliferous 
elaystone; strongly acid; clear smooth boundary. 

B2it—6 to 16 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), pale brown 
(lOYR 6/3), yellowish red (5YR 4/6), and red (25YR 4/6) clay; 
moderate fine and medium subangular blocky structure; firm, very 
sticky; common fine and medium roots; thick continuous clay films 
on faces of peds; few thick flat fragments of fossiliferous claystone; 
very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B22t—16 to 23 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), pale brown 
(lOYR 6/3), gray (1(OYR 6/b, yellowish red (SYR 4/6), and red 
(25YR 4/6) clay; strong medium and coarse subangular blocky 
structure that parts to moderate fine and medium angular blocky; 
firm, very sticky; common fine roots; thin clay films on faces of 
peds; few thick flat fragments of fossiliferous claystone; strongly 
acid; clear wavy boundary. 

Ct—28 to 30 inches; mottled yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), pale brown 
(LOYR 6/3), gray (SY 5/1), yellowish red (SYR 4/6), and red (25YR 
4/6) flaggy clay; massive; firm, sticky; few thin patchy clay films on 
horizontal surfaces of fragments; few small stress surfaces; common 
fine roots in cracks and along surfaces of fragments; about 30 per- 
eent by volume thick flat fragments and cobblestones of fos- 
siliferous claystone; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

C2—830 to 56 inches; mottled gray (5Y 5/1), grayish brown (2.5Y 5/2), 
brownish yellow (10YR 6/6), strong brown (7.5YR 5/6), and yel- 
lowish red (5YR 4/6) very flaggy clay loam; massive; firm, sticky; 
few small stress surfaces; about 70 percent thick flat fragments and 
cobblestones of fossiliferous claystone; few fine roots in cracks and 
along surfaces of fragments; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness ranges from 20 to 40 inches but is commonly less 
than 25 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or very strongly acid. The 
solum contains few to common thin to very thick flat fragments and 
cobblestones in most pedons. 

The Al or Ap horizon has hue of 10YR, value of 3 through 5, and 
chroma of 2 through 4. The A2 horizon, where present, has hue of 10YR, 
value of 4 through 6, and chroma of 3 through 6. Texture is sandy loam 
or fine sandy loam. 

The B2lIt horizon is mottled in hue of 2.5YR, 5YR, 7.5YR, and 10YR, 
value of 4 through 7, and chroma of 3 through 8, or it has a matrix color 
in the hue, value, and chroma listed above and has many mottles of two 
or more of the other colors. Texture is clay loam, sandy clay, or clay. 


The B22t horizon is mottled in hue of 2.5YR, 5YR, 7.5YR, and 10YR, 
value of 4 through 7, and chroma of 1 through 6, or it has a matrix color 
in the hue, value, and chroma listed above and has common to many red, 
brown, and gray mottles. 

The C horizon is mottled in hue of 2.5YR through 5Y, value of 4 
through 7, and chroma of 1 through 8, or it has a matrix color in hue of 
10YR, 2.5Y, or 5Y, value of 4 through 7, and chroma of 1 through 8 and 
has common to many red, brown, and gray mottles. Content of thin to 
very thick, flat fragments and cobblestones of fossiliferous claystone is 
20 to 80 percent. Fine earth material of silty clay loam, clay loam, clay, 
or sandy clay texture fills the cracks between fragments of claystone. 


Troup series 


The Troup series consists of well drained, moderately 
permeable, nearly level to moderately steep soils that 
formed in unconsolidated sandy and loamy marine sedi- 
ments. These soils are on ridges and side slopes of 
Coastal Plain uplands. Slope ranges from 1 to 20 percent. 

Troup soils are geographically associated with Bonifay, 
Lucey, Orangeburg, and Red Bay soils. The nearly level 
Bonifay soils are on ridgetops and have plinthite content 
of more than 5 percent in the Bt horizon. Lucy, Oran- 
geburg, and Red Bay soils are on broad ridgetops and 
side slopes and have an A horizon less than 40 inches 
thick. 

Typical pedon of Troup loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent 
slopes, in an idle field, 1,100 feet south and 450 feet west 
of the NE corner of sec. 26, T. 3 N., R. 22 E.: 


Ap—0 to 7 inches; dark brown (LOYR 3/3) loamy sand; single grained; 
loose; common fine roots; medium acid; abrupt smooth boundary. 
A21—7 to 15 inches; yellowish brown (10YR 5/4) loamy sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few fine roots; strongly acid; 

gradual wavy boundary. 

A22—15 to 29 inches; strong brown (7.5YR 5/6) loamy sand; weak fine 
granular structure; very friable; few streaks of clean sand grains; 
few fine roots; very strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

A23—29 to 57 inches; yellowish red (5YR 5/6) sand; weak fine granular 
structure; very friable; common streaks of clean sand _ grains; 
strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 

B21t—57 to 62 inches; red (2.5YR 4/8) sandy loam; weak fine subangular 
blocky structure; friable; strongly acid; gradual wavy boundary. 
B22t—62 to 85 inches; red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy loam; weak fine subangular 

blocky structure; friable; strongly acid. 


Solum thickness is more than 80 inches. Reaction is strongly acid or 
very strongly acid except where the soil has been limed. 

The A horizon ranges from 40 to 72 inches in thickness. The Ap or Al 
horizon has hue of 10YR or 7.5YR, value of 3 through 5, and chroma of 
8. The A2 horizon has hue of 1OYR or 7.5YR, value of 4 through 6, and 
chroma of 4 through 8, or it has hue of 5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 6 or 8. Texture is loamy sand or sand. Streaks of clean sand are com- 
mon. 

The Bt horizon has hue of 5YR or 2.5YR, value of 4 or 5, and chroma 
of 6 or 8, or it has hue of 1OYR or 7.5YR, value of 5 or 6, and chroma of 
6 or 8. Texture is sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 


Classification of the soils 


The system of soil classification currently used was 
adopted by the National Cooperative Soil Survey in 1965. 
Readers interested in further details about the system 
should refer to “Soil taxonomy” (11). 
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The system of classification has six categories. 
Beginning with the broadest, these categories are the 
order, suborder, great group, subgroup, family, and series. 
In this system the classification is based on the different 
soil properties that can be observed in the field or those 
that can be inferred either from other properties that are 
observable in the field or from the combined data of soil 
science and other disciplines. The properties selected for 
the higher categories are the result of soil genesis or of 
factors that affect soil genesis. In-‘table 19, the soils of the 
survey area are classified according to the system. 
Categories of the system are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

ORDER. Ten soil orders are recognized as classes in 
the system. The properties used to differentiate among 
orders are those that reflect the kind and degree of domi- 
nant soil-forming processes that have taken place. Each 
order is identified by a word ending in sol. An example is 
Ultisol. 

SUBORDER. Each order is divided into suborders 
based primarily on properties that influence soil genesis 
and are important to plant growth or that are selected to 
reflect the most important variables within the orders. 
The last syllable in the name of a suborder indicates the 
order. An example is Udult (Ud, meaning moist, plus ult, 
from Ultisol). 

GREAT GROUP. Each suborder is divided into great 
groups on the basis of close similarities in kind, arrange- 
ment, and degree of expression of pedogenic horizons; soil 
moisture and temperature regimes; and base status. Each 
great group is identified by the name of a suborder and a 
prefix that suggests something about the properties of 
the soil. An example is Hapludults (Hapl, meaning simple 
horizons, plus udult, the suborder of Ultisols that have a 
udic moisture regime). 

SUBGROUP. Each great group may be divided into 
three subgroups: the central (typic) concept of the great 
groups, which is not necessarily the most extensive sub- 
group; the intergrades, or transitional forms to other or- 
ders, suborders, or great groups; and the extragrades, 
which have some properties that are representative of 
the great groups but do not indicate transitions to any 
other known kind of soil. Each subgroup is identified by 
one or more adjectives preceding the name of the great 
group. The adjective Typic identifies the subgroup that is 
thought to typify the great group. An example is Typic 
Hapludults. 

FAMILY. Families are established within a subgroup 
on the basis of similar physical and chemical properties 
that affect management. Among the properties con- 
sidered in horizons of major biological activity below plow 
depth are particle-size distribution, mineral content, tem- 
perature regime, thickness of the soil penetrable by roots, 
consistence, moisture equivalent, soil slope, and per- 
manent cracks. A family name consists of the name of a 
subgroup and a series of adjectives. The adjectives are 
the class names for the soil properties used as family dif- 
ferentiae. An example is clayey, mixed, thermie Typic 
Hapludults. 


SERIES. The series consists of soils that formed in a 
particular kind of material and have horizons that, except 
for texture of the surface soil or of the underlying sub- 
stratum, are similar in differentiating characteristics and 
in arrangement in the soil profile. Among these charac- 
teristics are color, texture, structure, reaction, con- 
sistence, and mineral and chemical composition. 
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Glossary 


ABC soil. A soil having an A, a B, and a C horizon. 

Aggregate, soil. Many fine particles held in a single mass or cluster. 
Natural soil aggregates, such as granules, blocks, or prisms, are 
called peds. Clods are aggregates produced by tillage or logging. 

Alluvium. Material, such as sand, silt, or clay, deposited on land by 
streams. 

Association, soil. A group of soils geographically associated in a charac- 
teristic repeating pattern and defined and delineated as a single 
map unit. 

Available water capacity (available moisture capacity). The capacity 
of soils to hold water available for use by most plants. It is com- 
monly defined as the difference between the amount of soil water 
at field moisture capacity and the amount at wilting point. It is 
commonly expressed as inches of water per inch of soil. The capaci- 
ty, in inches, in a 60-inch profile or to a limiting layer is expressed 
as— 
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Inches 
Very low. 
Low ....... 
Moderate. 6 to 9 
High ......... ore than 9 


Base saturation. The degree to which material having base exchange 
properties is saturated with exchangeable bases (sum of Ca, Mg, 
Na, K), expressed as a percentage of the exchange capacity. 

Bottom land. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to frequent 
flooding. 

Cation. An ion carrying a positive charge of electricity. The common 
soil cations are calcium, potassium, magnesium, sodium, and 
hydrogen. 

Cation-exchange capacity. The total amount of exchangeable cations 
that can be held by the soil, expressed in terms of milliequivalents 
per 100 grams of soil at neutrality (pH 7.0) or at some other stated 
pH value. The term, as applied to soils, is synonymous with base- 
exchange capacity, but is more precise in meaning. 

Chiseling. Tillage with an implement having one or more soil-penetrat- 
ing points that loosen the subsoil and bring clods to the surface. A 
form of emergency tillage to control soil blowing. 

Clay. As a soil separate, the mineral soil particles less than 0.002 mil- 
limeter in diameter. As a soil textural class, soil material that is 40 
percent. or more clay, less than 45 percent sand, and less than 40 
percent silt. 

Clay film. A thin coating of oriented clay on the surface of a soil ag- 
gregate or lining pores or root channels. Synonyms: clay coat, clay 
skin. 

Coarse fragments. Mineral or rock particles up to 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. 

Coarse textured (light textured) soil. Sand or loamy sand. 

Cobblestone (or cobble). A rounded or partly rounded fragment of rock 
3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in diameter. 

Colluvium. Soil material, rock fragments, or both moved by creep, slide, 
or local wash and deposited at the bases of steep slopes. 

Complex slope. Irregular or variable slope. Planning or constructing 
terraces, diversions, and other water-control measures is difficult. 

Complex, soil. A map unit of two or more kinds of soil occurring in 
such an intricate pattern that they cannot be shown separately on a 
soil map at the selected scale of mapping and publication. 

Concretions. Grains, pellets, or nodules of various sizes, shapes, and 
colors consisting of concentrated compounds or cemented soil 
grains. The composition of most concretions is unlike that of the 
surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate and iron oxide are common 
compounds in concretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a lump 
ean be crushed by the fingers. Terms commonly used to describe 
consistence are— 

Loose.—Noncoherent when dry or moist; does not hold together in a 
mass. 

Friable-—When moist, crushes easily under gentle pressure 
between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed together into a 
lump. 

Firm.—When moist, crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Plastic.—When wet, readily deformed by moderate pressure but 
can be pressed into a lump; will form a “wire” when rolled between 
thumb and forefinger. 

Sticky.—When wet, adheres to other material and tends to stretch 
somewhat and pull apart rather than to pull free from other materi- 
al. 

Hard.—When dry, moderately resistant to pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Soft.—When dry, breaks into powder or individual grains under 
very slight pressure. 

Cemented.— Hard; little affected by moistening. 

Contour stripcropping (or contour farming). Growing crops in strips 
that follow the contour. Strips of grass or close-growing crops are 
alternated with strips of clean-tilled crops or summer fallow. 


Control section. The part of the soil on which classification is based. 
The thickness varies among different kinds of soil, but for many it 
is 40 or 80 inches (1 or 2 meters). 

Corrosive. High risk of corrosion to uncoated steel or deterioration of 
concrete. 

Cover crop. A close-growing crop grown primarily to improve and pro- 
tect the soil between periods of regular crop production, or a crop 
grown between trees and vines in orchards and vineyards. 

Diversion (or diversion terrace). A ridge of earth, generally a terrace, 
built to protect downslope areas by diverting runoff from its natu- 
ral course. 

Drainage class (natural). Refers to the frequency and duration of 
periods of saturation or partial saturation during soil formation, as 
opposed to altered drainage, which is commonly the result of artifi- 
cial drainage or irrigation but may be caused by the sudden deepen- 
ing of channels or the blocking of drainage outlets. Seven classes of 
natural soil drainage are recognized: 

Excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil very rapidly. 
Excessively drained soils are commonly very coarse textured, rocky, 
or shallow. Some are steep. All are free of the mottling related to 
wetness. 
Somewhat excessively drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
rapidly. Many somewhat excessively drained soils are sandy and 
rapidly pervious. Some are shallow. Some are so steep that much of 
the water they receive is lost as runoff. All are free of the mottling 
related to wetness. 
Well drained.—Water is removed from the soil readily, but not 
‘rapidly. It is available to plants throughout most of the growing 
season, and wetness does not inhibit growth of roots for significant 
periods during most growing seasons. Well drained soils are com- 
monly medium textured. They are mainly free of mottling. 
Moderately well drained.—Water is removed from the soil 
somewhat slowly during some periods. Moderately well drained soils 
are wet for only a short time during the growing season, but 
periodically for long enough that most mesophytic crops are af- 
fected. They commonly have a slowly pervious layer within or 
directly below the solum, or periodically receive high rainfall, or 
both. 
Somewhat poorly drained.—Water is removed slowly enough that 
the soil is wet for significant periods during the growing season. 
Wetness markedly restricts the growth of mesophytic crops unless 
artificial drainage is provided. Somewhat poorly drained soils com- 
monly have a slowly pervious layer, a high water table, additional 
water from seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combination of 
these. 3 
Poorly drained.— Water is removed so slowly that the soil is satu- 
rated periodically during the growing season or remains wet for 
long periods. Free water is commonly at or near the surface for 
long enough during the growing season that most mesophytie crops 
cannot be grown unless the soil is artificially drained. The soil is not 
continuously saturated in layers directly below plow depth. Poor 
drainage results from a high water table, a slowly pervious layer 
within the profile, seepage, nearly continuous rainfall, or a combina- 
tion of these. 
Very poorly drained.—Water is removed from the soil so slowly 
that free water remains at or on the surface during most of the 
growing season. Unless the soil is artificially drained, most 
mesophytie crops cannot be grown. Very poorly drained soils are 
commonly level or depressed and are frequently ponded. Yet, where 
rainfall is high and nearly continuous, they can have moderate or 
high slope gradients, as for example in “hillpeats” and “climatic 
moors.” 

Drainage, surface. Runoff, or surface flow of water, from an area. 

Erosion. The wearing away of the land surface by running water, wind, 

ice, or other geologic agents and by such processes as gravitational 
creep. 
Erosion (geologic). Erosion caused by geologic processes acting over 
long geologic periods and resulting in the wearing away of moun- 
tains and the building up of such landscape features as flood plains 
and coastal plains. Synonym: natural erosion. 
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Erosion (accelerated). Erosion much more rapid than geologic ero- 
sion, mainly as a result of the activities of man or other animals or 
of a catastrophe in nature, for example, fire, that exposes a bare 
surface. 

Excess fines. Excess silt and clay. The soil does not provide a source of 
gravel or sand for construction purposes. 

Favorable. Favorable soil features for the specified use. 

Fertility, soil. The quality that enables a soil to provide plant nutrients, 
in adequate amounts and in proper balance, for the growth of 
specified plants when light, moisture, temperature, tilth, and other 
growth factors are favorable. 

Fine textured (heavy textured) soil. Sandy clay, silty clay, and clay. 

First bottom. The normal flood plain of a stream, subject to frequent or 
occasional flooding. 

Flooding. The temporary covering of soil with water from overflowing 
streams, runoff from adjacent slopes, and tides. Frequency, dura- 
tion, and probable dates of occurrence are estimated. Frequency is 
expressed as none, rare, occasional, and frequent. None means that 
flooding is not probable; rare that it is unlikely but possible under 
unusual weather conditions; occasional that it occurs on an average 
of once or less in 2 years; and frequent that it occurs on an average 
of more than once in 2 years. Duration is expressed as very brief if 
less than 2 days, brief if 2 to 7 days, and long if more than 7 days. 
Probable dates are expressed in months; November-May, for exam- 
ple, means that flooding can occur during the period November 
through May. Water standing for short periods after rainfall or 
commonly covering swamps and marshes is not considered flooding. 

Flood plain. A nearly level alluvial plain that borders a stream and is 
subject to flooding unless protected artificially. 

Foot slope. The inclined surface at the base of a hill. 

Forage. Plant material used as feed by domestic animals. Forage can be 
grazed or cut for hay. 

Forb, Any herbaceous plant not a grass or a sedge. 

Fragipan. A loamy, brittle subsurface horizon low in porosity and con- 
tent of organic matter and low or moderate in clay but high in silt 
or very fine sand. A fragipan appears cemented and restricts roots. 
When dry, it is hard or very hard and has a higher bulk density 
than the horizon or horizons above. When moist, it tends to rupture 
suddenly under pressure rather than to deform slowly. 

Gleyed soil. A soil having one or more neutral gray horizons as a result 
of waterlogging and lack of oxygen. The term “gleyed” also 
designates gray horizons and horizons having yellow and gray mot- 
tles as a result of intermittent waterlogging. 

Grassed waterway. A natural or constructed waterway, typically broad 
and shallow, seeded to grass as protection against erosion. Conducts 
surface water away from cropland. 

Gravel. Rounded or angular fragments of rock up to 3 inches (2 millime- 
ters to 7.5 centimeters) in diameter. An individual piece is a pebble. 

Gully. A miniature valley with steep sides cut by running water and 
through which water ordinarily runs only after rainfall. The distine- 
tion between a gully and a rill is one of depth. A gully generally is 
an obstacle to farm machinery and is too deep to be obliterated by 
ordinary tillage; a rill is of lesser depth and can be smoothed over 
by ordinary tillage. 

Habitat. The natural abode of a plant or animal; refers to the kind of 
environment in which a plant or animal normally lives, as opposed 
to the range or geographical distribution. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, hav- 
ing distinct characteristics produced by soil-forming processes. The 
major horizons of mineral soil are as follows: 

O horizon.— An organic layer, fresh and decaying plant residue, at 
the surface of a mineral soil. 

A horizon.—The mineral horizon, formed or forming at or near the 
surface, in which an accumulation of humified organic matter is 
mixed with the mineral material. Also, a plowed surface horizon 
most of which was originally part of a B horizon. 

A2 horizon.—A mineral horizon, mainly a residual concentration of 
sand and silt high in content of resistant minerals as a result of the 
loss of silicate clay, iron, aluminum, or a combination of these. 

B horizon.—The mineral horizon below an A horizon. The B horizon 
is in part a layer of change from the overlying A to the underlying 


C horizon. The B horizon also has distinctive characteristics caused 
(1) by accumulation of clay, sesquioxides, humus, or a combination 
of these; (2) by prismatic or blocky structure; (8) by redder or 
browner colors than those in the A horizon; or (4) by a combination 
of these. The combined A and B horizons are generally called the 
solum, or true soil. If a soil lacks a B horizon, the A horizon alone is 
the solum. 

C horizon.—The mineral horizon or layer, excluding indurated 
bedrock, that is little affected by soil-forming processes and does 
not have the properties typical of the A or B horizon. The material 
of a C horizon may be either like or unlike that from which the 
solum is presumed to have formed. If the material is known to 
differ from that in the solum the Roman numeral II precedes the 
letter C. 

R layer.—Consolidated rock beneath the soil. The rock commonly 
underlies a C horizon, but can be directly below an A or a B 
horizon. 

Hydrologic soil groups. Refers to soils grouped according to their ru- 
noff-producing characteristics. The chief consideration is the in- 
herent capacity of soil bare of vegetation to permit infiltration. The 
slope and the kind of plant cover are not considered, but are 
separate factors in predicting runoff. Soils are assigned to four 
groups. In group A are soils having a high infiltration rate when 
thoroughly wet and having a low runoff potential. They are mainly 
deep, well drained, and sandy or gravelly. In group D, at the other 
extreme, are soils having a very slow infiltration rate and thus a 
high runoff potential. They have a claypan or clay layer at or near 
the surface, have a permanent high water table, or are shallow over 
nearly impervious bedrock or other material. A soil is assigned to 
two hydrologic groups if part of the acreage is artificially drained 
and part is undrained. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate surface 
of soil or other material, as contrasted with percolation, which is 
movement of water through soil layers or material. 

Infiltration rate. The rate at which water penetrates the surface of the 
soil at any given instant, usually expressed in inches per hour. The 
rate can be limited by the infiltration capacity of the soil or the rate 
at which water is applied at the surface. 

Irrigation. Application of water to soils to assist in production of crops. 
Only sprinkler irrigation is used in Coffee County. In this method, 
water is sprayed over the soil surface through pipes or nozzles from 
a pressure system. 

Large stones. Rock fragments 10 inches (25 centimeters) or more 
across. Large stones adversely affect the specified use. . 

Leaching. The removal of soluble material from soil or other material 
by percolating water. 

Light textured soil. Sand and loamy sand. 

Liquid limit. The moisture content at which the soil passes from a 
plastic to a liquid state. 

Loam. Soil material that is 7 to 27 percent clay particles, 28 to 50 per- 
cent silt particles, and less than 52 percent sand particles. 

Low strength. Inadequate strength for supporting loads. 

Medium textured soil. Very fine sandy loam, loam, silt loam, or silt. 

Mineral soil. Soil that is mainly mineral material and low in organic 
material. Its bulk density is greater than that of organic soil. 

Minimum tillage. Only the tillage essential to crop production and 
prevention of soil damage. 

Miscellaneous areas. Areas that have little or no natural soil, are too 
nearly inaccessible for orderly examination, or cannot otherwise be 
feasibly classified. 

Moderately coarse textured (moderately light textured) soil. Sandy 
loam and fine sandy loam. 

Moderately fine textured (moderately heavy textured) soil. Clay loam, 
sandy clay loam, and silty clay loam. 

Mottling, soil. Irregular spots of different colors that vary in number 
and size. Mottling generally indicates poor aeration and impeded 
drainage. Descriptive terms are as follows: abundance—/few, com- 
mon, and many; size—fine, medium, and coarse; and con- 
trast—faint, distinct, and prominent. The size measurements are of 
the diameter along the greatest dimension. Fine indicates less than 
5 millimeters (about 0.2 inch); medium, from 5 to 15 millimeters 
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(about 0.2 to 0.6 inch); and cvarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 
0.6 inch). 

Munsell notation. A designation of color by degrees of the three simple 
variables—hue, value, and chroma. For example, a notation of 1OYR 
6/4 is a color of 10YR hue, value of 6, and chroma of 4, 

Pan. A compact, dense layer in a soil. A pan impedes the movement of 
water and the growth of roots. The word “pan” is eommonly com- 
bined with other words that more explicitly indicate the nature of 
the layer; for example, hardpan, fragipan, claypan, plowpan, and 
traffic pan. 

Parent material. The great variety of unconsolidated organic and 
mineral material in which soil forms. Consolidated bedrock is not 
yet parent material by this concept. 

Ped. An individual natural soil aggregate, such as a granule, a prism, or 
a block. 

Pedon. The smallest volume that can be called “a soil.” A pedon is three 
dimensional and large enough to permit study of all horizons. Its 
area ranges from about 10 to 100 square feet (1 square meter to 10 
square meters), depending on the variability of the soil. 

Percolation. The downward movement of water through the soil. 

Percs slowly. The slow movement of water through the soil adversely 
affecting the specified use. 

Permeability. The quality that enables the soil to transmit water or air, 
measured as the number of inches per hour that water moves 
through the soil. Terms describing permeability are very slow (less 
than 0.06 inch), slow (0.06 to 0.20 inch), »oderately slow (0.2 to 0.6 
inch), moderate (0.6 to 2.0 inches), moderately rapid (2.0 to 6.0 
inches), rapid (6.0 to 20 inches), and very rapid (more than 20 
inches). é 

Phase, soil. A subdivision of a soil series or other unit in the soil clas- 
sification system based on differences in the soil that affect its 
management. A soil series, for example, may be divided into phases 
on the bases of differences in slope, stoniness, thickness, or some 
other characteristic that affects management. These differences 
are too small to justify separate series. 

pH value. (See Reaction, soil). A numerical designation of acidity and al- 
kalinity in soil. 

Plasticity index. The numerical difference between the liquid limit and 
the plastic limit; the range of moisture content within which the soil 
remains plastic. 

Plastic limit. The moisture content at which a soil changes from a 
semisolid to a plastic state. 

Plinthite. The sesquioxide-rich, humus-poor, highly weathered mixture 
of clay with quartz and other diluents that commonly appears as 
red mottles, usually in platy, polygonal, or reticulate patterns. 
Plinthite changes irreversibly to an ironstone hardpan or to irregu- 
lar aggregates on exposure to repeated wetting and drying, espe- 
cially if it is exposed also to heat from the sun. In a moist soil, 
plinthite can be cut with a spade, whereas ironstone cannot be cut 
but can be broken or shattered with a spade. Plinthite is one form 
of the material that has been called laterite. 

Plowpan. A compacted layer formed in the soil directly below the 
plowed layer. 

Poorly graded. Refers to soil material consisting mainly of particles of 
nearly the same size. Because there is little difference in size of the 
particles, density can be increased only slightly by compaction. 

Poor outlets. Surface or subsurface drainage outlets difficult or expen- 
sive to install. 

Productivity (soil). The capability of a soil for producing a specified 
plant or sequence of plants under a specified system of manage- 
ment. Productivity is measured in terms of output, or harvest, in 
relation to input. 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil extending through all its 
horizons and into the parent material. 

Reaction, soil. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of a soil, expressed in 
pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is described as precisely 
neutral in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. The 
degree of acidity or alkalinity is expressed as— 


pH 
Extremely acid oo... cece ceceerecessesneneeseneneeees Below 4.5 
Very strongly acid.. 
Strongly acid.. 
Medium acid .. 
Slightly acid .. 
Neutral........ 
Mildly alkaline . 
Moderately alkaline... 
Strongly alkaline 
Very strongly alkaline .. 


Relief. The elevations or inequalities of a land surface, considered col- 
lectively. 

Residuum (residual soil material). Unconsolidated, weathered, or 
partly weathered mineral material that accumulates over disin- 
tegrating rock. 

Rock fragments. Rock or mineral fragments having a diameter of 2 mil- 
limeters or more; for example, pebbles, cobbles, stones, and boul- 
ders. 

Rooting depth. Shallow root zone. The sail is shallow over a layer that 
greatly restricts roots. See Root zone. 

Root zone. The part of the soil that can be penetrated by plant roots. 

Runoff. The precipitation discharged in stream channels from a 
drainage area. The water that flows off the land surface without 
sinking in is called surface runoff; that which enters the ground be- 
fore reaching surface streams is called ground-water runoff or 
seepage flow from ground water. 

Sand. As a soil separate, individual rock or mineral fragments from 0.05 
millimeter to 2.0 millimeters in diameter. Most sand grains consist 
of quartz. As a soil textural class, a soil that is 85 percent or more 
sand and not more than 10 percent clay. 

Sandstone. Sedimentary rock containing dominantly sand-size particles. 

Seepage. The rapid movement of water through the soil. Seepage adver- 
sely affects the specified use. 

Series, soil. A group of soils, formed from a particular type of parent 
material, having horizons that, except for the texture of the A or 
surface horizon, are similar in all profile characteristics and in ar- 
rangement in the soil profile. Among these characteristics are color, 
texture, structure, reaction, consistence, and mineralogical and 
chemical composition. 

Shale. Sedimentary rock formed by the hardening of a clay deposit. 

Shrink-swell. The shrinking of soil when dry and the swelling when 
wet. Shrinking and swelling can damage roads, dams, building foun- 
dations, and other structures. It can also damage plant roots. 

Silt. As a soil separate, individual mineral particles that range in diame- 
ter from the upper limit of clay (0.002 millimeter) to the lower limit 
of very fine sand (0.05 millimeter). As a soil textural class, soil that 
is 80 percent or more silt and less than 12 percent clay. : 

Site index. A designation of the quality of a forest site based on the 
height of the dominant stand at an arbitrarily chosen age. For ex- 
ample, if the average height attained by dominant and codominant 
trees in a fully stocked stand at the age of 50 years is 75 feet, the 
site index is 75 feet. 

Slope. The inclination of the land surface from the horizontal. Percent- 
age of slope is the vertical distance divided by horizontal distance, 
then multiplied by 100. Thus, a slope of 20 percent is a drop of 20 
feet in 100 feet of horizontal distance. 

Slow refill. The slow filling of ponds, resulting from restricted permea- 
bility in the soil. 

Small stones. Rock fragments 3 to 10 inches (7.5 to 25 centimeters) in 
diameter. Small stones adversely affect the specified use. 

Soil. A natural, three-dimensional body at the earth’s surface that is 
capable of supporting plants and has properties resulting from the 
integrated effect of climate and living matter acting on earthy 
parent material, as conditioned by relief over periods of time. 

Soil separates. Mineral particles less than 2 millimeters in equivalent 
diameter and ranging between specified size limits. The names and 
sizes of separates recognized in the United States are as follows: 
very coarse sand (2.0 millimeters to 1.0 millimeter); coarse sand (1.0 
to 0.5 millimeter); medium sand (0.5 to 0.25 millimeter); fine sand 
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(0.25 to 0.10 millimeter); very fine sand (0.10 to 0.05 millimeter); silt 
(0.05 to 0.002 millimeter); and clay (less than 0.002 millimeter). 
Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, above the C horizon, in which 
the processes of soil formation are active. The solum in mature soil 
consists of the A and B horizons. Generally, the characteristics of 
the material in these horizons are unlike those of the underlying 
material. The living roots and other plant and animal life charac- 

teristics of the soil are largely confined to the solum. 

Stones. Rock fragments 10 to 24 inches (25 to 60 centimeters) in diame- 
ter. 

Stratified. Arranged in strata, or layers. The term refers to geologic 
material. Layers in soils that result from the processes of soil for- 
mation are called horizons; those inherited from the parent material 
are called strata. 

Stripcropping. Growing crops in a systematie arrangement of strips or 
bands which provide vegetative barriers to wind and water erosion. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into com- 
pound particles or aggregates that are separated from adjoining ag- 
gregates. The principal forms of soil structure are—platy 
(aminated), prismatic (vertical axis of aggregates longer than 
horizontal), colenar (prisms with rounded tops), blocky (angular 
or subangular), and granular. Structureless soils are either single 
grained (each grain by itself, as in dune sand) or massive (the parti- 
cles adhering without any regular cleavage, as in many hardpans). 

Subsoil, Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the solum below 
plow depth. 

Subsoiling. Tilling a soil below normal plow depth, ordinarily to shatter 
a hardpan or claypan. 

Subsurface layer. Technically, the A2 horizon. Generally refers to a 
leached horizon lighter in color and lower in content of organic 
matter than the overlying surface layer. : 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tillage, or its equivalent in un- 
cultivated soil, ranging in depth from 4 to 10 inches (10 to 25 cen- 
timeters). Frequently designated as the “plow layer,” or the “Ap 
horizon.” 

Terrace. An embankment, or ridge, constructed across sloping soils on 
the contour or at a slight angle to the contour. The terrace inter- 
cepts surface runoff so that it can soak into the soil or flow slowly 
to a prepared outlet without harm. A terrace in a field is generally 
built so that the field can be farmed. A terrace intended mainly for 
drainage has a deep channel that is maintained in permanent sod. 


Terrace (geologic). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or undulating, 
bordering a river, a lake, or the sea. A stream terrace is frequently 
called a second bottom, in contrast with a flood plain, and is seldom 
subject to overflow. A marine terrace, generally wide, was 
deposited by the sea. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay particles in 
a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of increasing pro- 
portion of fine particles, are sand, loamy sand, sandy loam, loaiu, 
silt, silt loam, sandy clay loam, clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy 
clay, silly clay, and clay. The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam 
classes may be further divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or 
“very fine.” 

Thin layer. Otherwise suitable soil material too thin for the specified 
use. 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil, especially the soil structure, as re- 
lated to the growth of plants. Good tilth refers to the friable state 
and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and stable struc- 
ture. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, hard, nonaggregated, and dif- 
ficult to till. 

Toe slope. The outermost inclined surface at the base of a hill; part of a 
foot slope. 

Topsoil (engineering). Presumably a fertile soil or soil material, or one 
that responds to fertilization, ordinarily rich in organic matter, used 
to topdress roadbanks, lawns, and gardens. 

Upland (geology). Land at a higher elevation, in general, than the alluvi- 
al plain or stream terrace; land above the lowlands along streams. 

Water table. The upper limit of the soil or underlying rock material that 
is wholly saturated with water. 

Water table, apparent. A thick zone of free water in the soil. An ap- 
parent water table is indicated by the level at which water stands 
in an uncased borehole after adequate time is allowed for adjust- 
ment in the surrounding soil. 

Water table, artesian. A water table under hydrostatic head, 
generally beneath an impermeable layer. When this layer is 
penetrated, the water level rises in an uncased borehole. 

Water table, perched. A water table standing above an unsaturated 
zone. In places an upper, or perched, water table is separated from 
a lower one by a dry zone. 

Weathering. All physical and chemical changes produced in rocks or 
other deposits at or near the earth’s surface by atmospheric agents. 
These changes result in disintegration and decomposition of the 
material. 
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Figure 1.—This statue erected in Enterprise depicts the boll weevil as 
the victor in its struggle against cotton farmers in the early years of the 
century. 
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Figure 2.—Cowarts fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes, on a typical, irregularly shaped side slope. 
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Figure 4.—Peanuts ready for harvest in an area of Orangeburg sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. The crop was grown 
on the contour and terraced to reduce runoff and control erosion. 
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Figure 5.— Regeneration of loblolly pine following a cleareutting operation in an area of Shadygrove-Luverne 
association, rolling. 


Figure 6.—Many of the soils in Coffee County are subject to gully erosion. This caving gully is in an area of Red Bay 
loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
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Figure 7.—This swampy area in an area of Grady loam is conducive to wetland wildlife. 
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.--TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION DATA 
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It can be calculated by adding the 


dividing the sum by 2, and subtracting the temperature below which 
(50 degrees F). 


**A growing degree day is a unit of heat available for plant growth. 


growth is minimal for the principal crops in the area 


maximum and minimum daily temperatures, 
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TABLE 2.--FREEZE DATES IN SPRING AND FALL 
ee 


2 years in 10 


earlier than-- November 25 November 12 November 4 


. 
5 years in 10 


earlier than-- December 14 November 25 November 13 


! 
H Temper ature* 
t 
! 
Probability i 2 F Hl 2 F Hl 32° F 
ior lower ior lower ior lower 
1 Vie se oS = tle oe oe 
t ! t 
Last freezing H H { 
temperature i H i 
in spring: i i H 
+ 1 I 
' ! t 
1 year in 10 i i i 
later than-- i March 9 t March 23 } March 30 
1 1 1 
i) 1 ! 
2 years in 10 i i i 
later than-- i February 27 } March 14 j{ March 24 
t L 1 
! t ! 
5 years in 10 H i i 
later than-- | February 8 February 26 } March 12 
1 1 
First freezing H i 
temperature | H 
in fall: i H 
1 t 
' t 
1 year in 10 | i 
earlier than-- | November 15 November 5 { October 31 
1 1 
! d 
t ! 
1 t 
i) t 
1 1 
1 t 
1 + 
i) ' 
t 1 
4 ! 
t t 
i t 


*Recorded in the period 1951-74 at Ozark, Alabama. 


TABLE 3.-~GROWING SEASON LENGTH 


Daily minimum temperature 
during growing season* 


t 
t 
t 
i 
i 
Probability { Higher i Higher i Higher 

i than Hl than | than 
i 24° F H 28° F I 32° F 
i Days H Days i Days 
1 t 1 
i 1 ! 

9 years in 10 } 272 i 237 : 219 
1 i r 
! i} t 

8 years in 10 } 283 { 249 t 228 
t t + 
t ' ' 

5 years in 10 } 307 i 272 H 245 
1 1 1 
1 ! 1 

2 years in 10 } 338 I 295 i 263 
t t 1 
i) t 1 

1 year in 10 } 365 | 307 1 272 
t 1 1 

I L 


*Recorded in the period 1951-74 at Ozark, Alabama. 
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TABLE 5.--ACREAGE AND PROPORTIONATE EXTENT OF THE SOILS 


03 


Less than 0.1 percent. 


1 
' Soil name Acres iPercent 
symbol | i 
{ H 
H i 
iBibb soils------~---------+- +--+ ---- +e ene ee re er en ee eee eee nese ne 20,500 | 4.7 
iBigbee sand------+---+-- oe eee 2,200 | 0.5 
iBladen fine sandy loam 11,200 } 2.6 
iBonifay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes----ss---------= 2,300 | 0.5 
iCowarts fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes 1,950 | 0.5 
iDothan fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes--~--------- 790 | 0.2 
iDothan fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-----+-+----+---+---------- 14,900 | 3.4 
iDothan fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes-- 6,100 } 1.4 
iDothan-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes- 740 | 0.2 
tEunola loamy sand-----+--- a ee er rc rt 15,100 } 3.5 
iEunola-Urban land complex--------- 750 } 0.2 
{Eunola-Chastain association 4,400 | 140 
Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes------- 1,250 | 0.3 
iGrady loaMen--newe ewer erence renee en een ne 215 j * 
tKalmia fine sandy loam 7,300 | 1.7 
iLucy loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes--------- 5,200 } 1.2 
iLucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes--------- 11,800 ; -2.7 
iLuverne=Lucy association, rollingws-enenen nen e ene e nee e nnn ne 106,000 {| 24.5 
Orangeburg sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopeS-on---s-cere= ore 2,650 | 0.6 
Orangeburg sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes--~------------- 40,400 | 9.3 
Orangeburg sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes---------------- 38,500 | 8.9 
{Orangeburg-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes-------- 5,300 | 1.2 
1Orangeburg-Troup association, undulating-------------- 42,000 | 9.7 
IPL bt Sse see bon ener cone ncenn cena eee 120 | * 
iRed Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes--------- 600 j 0.1 
iRed Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes---+-+--- 19,800 | 4,6 
iRed Bay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes--------- 17,100 | 3.9 
iShadygrove-Luverne association, rolling--+-----+----- 19,500 j 4.5 
iTroup loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent. slopes-.----cee=- 6,500 | 1.5 
iTroup loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes---------0--e-----= 11,200 {| 2.6 
{Troup-Orangeburg loamy sands, 8 to 15 percent slopes 4,550 ; 1.1 
iTroup-Urban land complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes 230 | 0.1 
iTroup-Lucy association, hilly 11,700 } 2.7 
i Water nnn eee ne ne en ne nn ee rn nn re rr ree e erence 243 i 0.1 
t 
te ee [ooeoeee 
{ Total owner meer e nen err sen eeeen ee meme meee eee eee eee nee e nee I 433,088 ' 100.0 
t 
t t 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE 


3.0 


Grass hay 
Ton 


Improved 
bermuda- 
grass 
AUM 


Absence of a yield figure indicates the 


L 


[All yields were estimated for a high level of management in 1976, 
crop is seldom grown or is not suited] 
Soil name and 
map symbol 
DWRacc i ecdvowns PRcm eee aek 


Bibb 


t 
1 
d 
1 
1 
' 
! 
' 
i} 
1 
1 
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1 
1 
1 
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' 
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! 
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rT 
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i 
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' 
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1 
' 
' 
y 
! 
1 
I 
1 
t 
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' 
i 
t 
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7.5 
7 


Dice eas ee ence casera eaes 


a 
Orangeburg 


Luc y------ ee nee eee eer ee 
Orangeburg 


Os es 
LUV er nN@eeerennnn cence ncn ee 


0 areata atetaiatateateatartateataateanaatetatateaatad 
Lucy 


6 een enn wenn ne nnn nnn nn eee 
Lucy 


Se 
Kalmia 


Sr 
Grady 


Chastainneenewenee-e-- ee 
Fuquay 


ee ee ee ee 
Euno] awecewe emer ewnnrnee 


Venere ne ener renee eer eee 
Eunola 


Qecrencseosesescoosveskous 
Eunola 


| een 
Dothan 


i ie me its ek mieten BK Bia 
Dothan 


Bm ic winnie aa a ce ee a 
Dothan 


Joveao we lsetenseecs ssa ses: 
Bonifay 


Bigbee 
Bladen 
Cowarts 
Dothan 
13%*; 
19 **: 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 6.--YIELDS PER ACRE OF CROPS AND PASTURE--Continued 
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3. 
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Peanuts 
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* Animal-unit-month: The amount of forage or féed required to feed one animal unit (one cow, one horse, 


one mule, five sheep, or five goats) for a period of 30 days. 


** See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


(Only the soils suitable for production of commercial trees are listed in this table. 
Site index was calculated at age 30 for eastern cottonwood, 


column means the information was not available. 
at age 35 for American sycamore, and at age 50 for all other species] 


“TWood= |__| Management concerns __ Potential productivity 
Soil name and 1 land j Equip- j i Hl 
map symbol isuita-jErosion ment {Seedling} Wind- Common trees iSite 
ibilityihazard limita-imortal- } throw tindex 
1 
4 


group i 


tion ; it hazard 
fron thy} nazar eae 


i 1 
2w9 iSlight Severe**| Severe##|ModeratejLoblolly pine------- | 


iGreen asheen-- rs } 
i Cottonwood---------- } 
iSweetgum------------ } 
{Water Oakeweceenncnn ' 
2s2 Moder ate} Moderate Loblolly pine------- I 


Slight Slight 


Severe*#| Moderate|Loblolly pine 
Slash pine 


Sweet gum--------eeee 


aw9 {Slight Severe**# 


iSlash pine---------- 
iLongleaf pine-- 
[Loblolly pineeeeeree 
1 


382 |Slight Moderate 


! 

|Loblolly pine------- 
iSlash pine---------- 
iLongleaf pine------- 


201 Slight Slight Slight 


201 Slash pine---------- 


Longleaf pine 


Slight Slight Slight 


w 
e 
be 
a 
Zz 
wr 


2w8 |Loblolly pine------- 
iSlash pine---------- 
iSweetgum------ 
Water oak-------- 


|Yellow-poplar 


Slight Moderate; Slight 


Eunola 


T3¥s 
EUNO] deere ener nee ' {Loblolly pine-e----- 
iSlash pine---------- 
| Swee tgum------------ H 
iWater Oakecenne woeme | 


{Yellow-popl ar-e-w-re= | 
1 


2w8 {Slight Moderate 


t 
1 
i 
t 
a 
' 
t 
' 
1 
1 
a 
1 
t 
' 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
t 
t 
1 
i} 
t 
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Moderate} Slight 
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1 
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' 
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1 
' 
1 
t 
’ 
' 
1 
1 
£ 
1 
! 
i) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
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! 
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I 
t 
t 
t 
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' 
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H 
Slight | 
1 

' 

' 

f) 

i 

i} 

t 

t 

J 
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' 

Moderate | Sweet gum~-~+--------- } 
{Water oak----------- : 
iEastern cottonwood=- | 
IGreen aShe-weer--nee ! 
{Loblolly pine------~ ' 
iSlash pine---------- ! 
iWater tupelos+-<re-<{ 
\White oak-----------~ H 
{Southern red oak----} 
{Baldcypr esSeennernne i 
1 


Chastain---------- i 2w9 jSlight Severe Severe 


{ 

iLoblolly pine------- } 
iSlash pine---------- jl 
iLongleaf pineweccee = 
1 


Slight Slight Moderate ;Slight 


I 

iLoblolly pine------= 
[Slash pine---------- | 
iSweetgumeeeencnne won| 
i : i 
H H 


Slight Severe**}Severe**} Severe 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Absence of an entry in a 


pf 


i) 
t 
i) 
| Trees to plant 
! 
1 
4 


Eastern cottonwood###, 
loblolly pine*##*, 
Slash pine##*, 
sweetgum*#* , 
green ash*#*, 

Nuttall oak. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine*##, 
slash pine*##, 
American sycamore*##, 
water oak, 

Nuttall oak. 


Slash pine, 
loblolly pine, 
-longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
Slash pine. 


Slash pine, 
loblolly pine. 
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yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine, 
Slash pine, 
sweetgum, 

American sycamore, 
yellow-poplar. 


Loblolly pine®#*, 
Slash pine***, 
American sycamore##*, 
sweetgum*#*# , 
echerrybark oak##*#, 


Slash pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine®**, 
slash pine®**, 
sweetgumt#* , 
water tupelo. 


TWood- | Potential productivity 


Soil name and | 
map symbol 


19%; 


LUC Yerewe nnn n nee t 


20, 21, 
Orangeburg 


Qoewreeenee 


2u*: 
Orangeburg-------« 


TrOUpene nee ne ene ne 


26, 27, 
Red Bay 


2Becenceen- 


2g*: 
Shad ygrove-~------ i 


Luvern @ennwrnnenee 


30, 
Troup 


Bl ene ewer n nee 


32*: 
TrOUPp mew mene ene ene 


Or angeburg-----e-~ 


See footnotes at 


COFFEE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


TABLE 7.--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


land j 


isuita-jErosion 


ibilityi hazard 


207 {Slight 
H 
' 
H 
' 
t 
' 
1 
1 
1 
i 
3s2 {Slight 
1 
' 
1 
1 
t 
i 
3e2 }Slight 
t 
| 
i 
382 jSlight 
t 
i 
201 !Slight 
t 
t 
' 
H 
201 |Slight 
1 
i) 
i, 
382 {Slight 
1 
! 
1 
201 {Slight 
x 
H 
' 
i 
i 
3e2 }Slight 
, 
' 
! 
i 
H 
3e2 iSlight 
t 
i 
382 {Slight 
1 
1 
! 
H 
3s2 {Slight 
1 
! 
) 
201 {Slight 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
! 


end of table. 


Management concerns 
Equip- t 
ment {Seedling} Wind- Common trees iSite 
limita-}mortal- throw iindex 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Moderate 


Slight {Slight 


Moderate|Slight 


Slight {Slight 


Moderate/Slight 


Slight {Slight 


FT 
1 
t 
! 
! 
t 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
a 
' 
' 
t 
1 
t 
1 
t 
i 
t 
t 
! 
! 
1 
' 
1 
1 
i 
| 
1 
i 
t 
' 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
i] 
1 
i 
r) 
J 
1 
1 
t 
U 
1 
1 
J 
1 
: 
1 
HT 
i} 
4 
1 
ry 
t 
1 
1 


Moderatej Slight 
t 


Slight 


i 

t 

t 

1 

i) 

i 

i 
iModerate;Slight 
H 

' 

' 

| 

H Slight 
i) 

1 

1 

' 

t 

' 


' 
' 
1 
' 
t 
if 
4 
i 
H 
' 
i 
1 
i} 
! 
4 
i 
I 
) 
' 
! 
' 


' 

tLoblolly pine------- 
'Slash pine----- 
iSweetgum----- 
iYellow-poplare-s---= 
iRed oak------ eenoess 
iWhite oaks---------- 
| Blackgum---+--------- 
1 


I 
iSlash pine-----.+s-- 
tLongleaf pine------- 


iLoblolly pine------- t 


iLoblolly pine------- 
iSlash pine 
iLongleaf pine------- 
t 


t 
iSlash pine---------- : 


iLongleaf pine------- 
tLoblolly pine------— 
1 


t 

iLoblolly pine-----«+- 
Slash pine----.+---- 
tLongleaf pine------- 
it 
{Loblolly pine-------+ 
1Slash pine---------- 
iLongleaf pine------- 
' 

| 

iLoblolly pine----+--- 
iLongleaf pine----e-- 
iSlash pine---------- 


{ 

iLoblolly pine------- 
iLongleaf pinew------ 
iSlash pine---------- 


iLoblolly nied 2c 
iSlash pine---------- 
iShortleaf pine- 
iLongleaf pine------+ 


:Loblolly pine----- oe 
{Slash pinee----nn--- 
iLongleaf pine------- 


iLoblolly pine----~-- 
iLongleaf pine------- 
{Slash pin@--e--nenee 
1 
' 


iLoblolly pine------- 
iLongleaf pinew--n-n- 
iSlash pine---------- 
1 


t 
iLoblolly pine------+- 
iSlash pine------e-+- 
iLongleaf pine------- 
7 
t 


Trees to plant 


Loblolly pine, 
Slash pine, 
yellow-poplar, 
cherrybark oak. 


Slash pine, 
longleaf pine, 
lablolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Slash pine, 
longleaf pine, 
loblolly pine. 


Slash pine, 
loblolly pine. 


Slash pine, 
loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Loblolly pine, 
slash pine, 
longleaf pine. 


Slash pine, 
loblolly pine. 
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TABLE 7.=--WOODLAND MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY--Continued 


tWooed= 1 —__—___vana ement concerns t_ Potential productivity t 
Soil name and { land { ~~" FE qui p= | i t 
map symbol fsuita-{Erasion | ment |Seedling! Wind- j Common trees Site t Trees to plant 
{bilityjhazard { limitasimortal- | throw } \index] 
{group |__| tion _j_ity _j_nazard | ____ Ms ll : 
1 
FT ' 1 ' v 1 i 
1 i 1 1 ! 1 J 1 
v 1 t 1 ' 1 1 1 
34*: { i i i i i H i 
Troup---------- w-7}] 382 {Slight {Moderate| Moderate {Slight {Loblolly pine------- { 80 {Loblolly pine, 
i i H ! H tLongleaf pine-- -| 70 | longleaf pine, 
i i i { H iSlash pine---------- i 80 { slash pine. 
' t 1 i 1 1 
' t ' t i] 1 { 
Luc y-------------- ! 382 iSlight iModerate|Moderate{Slight {Slash pine----+----- { 80 {Slash pine, 
H i H i i {Longleaf pine------- t 70 {| longleaf pine, 
i i i H i iLoblolly pine------- } 80 } loblolly pine. 
t H i i i H 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


** Equipment Limitations and seedling mortality are moderate in areas with adequate surface drainage. 


##** Potential productivity attainable only in areas with adequate surface drainage. 


COFFEE COUNTY, ALABAMA 59 
TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry means soil was not 
rated] 
T i I I I 
Soil name and } Shallow H Dwellings i Dwellings { Small Hl Local roads 
map symbol H excavations H without i with H commercial H and streets 
| i basements | basements { buildings i _ 
T 
28 eee een ne ~--{Severe; Severe: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
Bibb i floods, | floods, i floods, i floods, | floods, 
| wetness. i wetness, { wetness. t wetness. i wetness. 
t 1 y 1 1 
t 1 t 1 1 
Beer e reer eee eee iSevere: iSevere: jSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Bigbee | cutbanks cave. | floods. i floods. i floods | floods. 
t 1 1 1 t 
' I 1 ! ' 
Yomemennmennnrennn | Severe iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Bladen i wetness, { wetness, i wetness, i wetness, | wetness, 
i floods. } floods. i floods. i floods. i floods. 
' i 1 1 t 
t 1 ' i} t 
Deere rere ren were jSevere: iSlight----------- {Slight----------- tSlight------------ iSlight. 
Bonifay {| cutbanks cave. } H i i 
J : 1 1 t 
i) t ! ' ' 
O2eee-- nnn eee iSlight----------- iSlight----------- iSlight----------- iModerate: Slight. 
Cowarts { i ot i slope. t 
J t t 1 1 
1 t t I 1 
7, S--------2- ee ee iModerate: iSlight----------- iModerate: iSlight------------ Slight. 
Dothan i wetness. i i wetness. H 1: 
t 1 1 1 1 
I 1 t 1 1 
Q----- nn ee eee ee iModerate: iSlight-----2--<-- | Moderate: iModerate: iSlight. 
Dothan i wetness, I i wetness. i slope. ! 
1 1 ' 1 t 
1oF: | | | | 
Dothane--+-------- iModerate: [Slight-«--eeeen-= | Moderate: {Moderate: Slight. 
i wetness. H i wetness. | slope. I 
t 1 1 1 t 
t 1 i v t 
Urban land. i i H i i 
i i i i i 
11-------------- == iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Eunola i wetness, | floods. | wetness, | floods. | floods. 
} floods, H i floods. i H 
i i i i I 
124; i i i i i 
Eunola-----------~ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i wetness, i floods. i wetness, i floods. | floods. 
i floods. H { floods. { i 
t 1 t 1 1 
i) 1 ' ' ' 
Urban land. H i i i ! 
1 1 t 1 t 
i) 4 t i) ! 
13¥: i i i i I 
Eunol a-----+---- --{Severe;: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i wetness, | floods. {| wetness, i floods. | floods. 
| floods. H i floods. i i 
1 1 1 1 1 
1 ' i ! i) 
Chastain--------- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
{ floods, | floods, i floods, | floods, i floods, 
i wetness, i wetness, i wetness, i wetness, | wetness, 
i too clayey. i low strength. 1 low strength. 1 low strdngth. | low strength. 
1 1 1 i 1 
1 i i ' 1 
VW nenenennnereeene | Slighte---eeee eee 1Slight----------- }Slight----------- 1Slight------------ {Slight. 
Fuquay H H i i { 
i { i i | 
15 ----- eee eee iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Grady i floods, | floods, | floods, i floods, i floods, 
i wetness, | wetness, i wetness. { wetness. i wetness 
1 1 t 1 1 
t i) t t t 
16---------------- iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
Kalmia i floods, | floods. | floods. | floods. | slope. 
i cutbanks cave. } i i { 
i 1 t t 1 
t I i I i) 
VT ennen- woeecenn--- | Slight----------- iSlight----------- iSlight----------- iSlight------------ Slight. 
Lucy | { | i i 
1 
' 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8.--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


Urban land. 


Spe ae Se ty ee oe a ae ee ee eg 
I ' t t 
Soil name and } Shallow H Dwellings i Dwellings H Small i Local roads 
map symbol t excavations H without i with { commercial { and streets 
4 i basements H basements H buildings 
SSS SSS ee ee ee ee a ee. 
[Bocenennnnceeenen |Slightenceceeone= | SLight----ne ee ee- 'Slight----------- 'Moderate: \Slight. 
Lucy i i i | slope. ‘ 
t i I i { 
19*: i I i i I 
Luvernéeecrr------ iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope. | Slope, i slope, | slope, | slope, 
H i low strength. | low strength. | low strength. i low strength. 
t t t t 1 
t i] i ' 1 
Lucyeernnenneee-- | Moderate: iModerate: Moderate: iSevere: |Moderate: 
i slope. i slope. | slope. | slope. i slope. 
t t a 1 J 
' 1 i) ! i) 
20, 21------- woone !Slightecennccecee [SLightecneeenee-- | Slight------ ween [SLight--------ee-- Slight. 
Orangeburg H | H i t 
1 1 t 1 1 
1 : t 1 I 
Qoeeeerc eee nnn ee oee iSlight----------- iSlight--------- -- | Slight---+------- | Moderate: iSlight. 
Orangeburg H i : | ~ i slope. | 
t 1 t t I 
i) i) ! t 1 
23%: i H i I i 
Or angeburg------- 'Slight----------- ' Slight---------- -|Slight----------- | Moderate: }Slight. 
+ 1 1 1 t 
I t { | Slope. H 
i i I i I 
Urban land. H H ' i 
i i i i i 
uk; i I i i H 
Or angeburg------- | Slight----------- iSlight----------- | Slight---------- - {Moderate iSlight. 
d 1 t t 1 
1 i i {| Slope. H 
i i i I H 
Troupeeeeneenenee (Severe: iSlight----------- iSlight--------- --{Moderate: iSlight. 
| cutbanks cave. | i i slope. i 
t 1 s 1 t 
t ' 1 t 7 ' 
25%. i i i ' H 
Pits i i ' i 
Deg I i i i 
26, 2Teeneren-ene- 1Slight---------- -}Slight------ ereee [SLight-onneemeeee [SLightereeeenrcene {Slight. 
Red Bay f i | | I 
i i H ! H 
DBeerwnrennnnnnene | Slightecenenneen= | Slight----------- |Slight----------- {Moderate: jSlight. 
Red Bay | i : i | slope. i 
t t 1 1 1 
' ' i) | i) 
29*; i i I I H 
Shadygrove------- | Severe: iSevere: Severe: | Severe: iSevere: 
i wetness, | low strength, i wetness, | low strength, i low strength, 
| too clayey. | shrink=swell. | low strength, | Slope, i shrink-swell. 
} | | shrink-swell. | shrink-swell, i 
1 i} t 1 1 
1 I 1 ! t 
Luverne---------r- iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: Severe: iSevere: 
1 too clayey, i low strength. | low strength. | slope, | low strength. 
| slope. H H | low strength. ' 
1 1 i 1 t 
i 1 I i) 1 
30-----------2---- ‘Severe: 1SLight--------ree [Slightereeenccnen |Slight------------ {Slight. 
Troup | cutbanks cave. | i I H 
t i 1 1 y 
! ' ‘ i) 4 
Bl ewemnencccene--- | Severe! tSlight--------<+- -{Slight-------- ---|Moderate: Slight. 
Troup + cutbanks cave. | H i slope. 1 
, 1 1 t t 
i) i) ' ! t 
32%: i i H i i 
Troupecencnnne--~ | Severe! iModerate: iModerate: iSevere iModerate: 
| cutbanks cave. | slope. i slope. | slope | slope. 
1 1 t ' 1 
' 1 ' ! t 
Or angeburg------- | Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
i slope. i slope. t slope. 1 slope. i slope. 
i ' i i H 
33*: i i i i { 
Troupewecenncen-- jSevere: (Slight----------- {Slight------ woeee | Moderate: iSlight. 
} cutbanks cave. j} i slope. H 
{ i ‘ H 
1 t 1 1 
i) 1 ' ' 
1 t 1 1 
I t 1 ! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 8,--BUILDING SITE DEVELOPMENT--Continued 


61 


~ Ces eh Soe, ea Aes th wy oe ae eee mi q 
Soil name and } Shallow H Dwellings i Dwellings H Small | Local roads 
map symbol i excavations i without i with i commercial i and streets 
i { basements | basements H buildings ' 
~y oo aN q | Py | es ge 
y 1 1 1 1 
! 1 i) i) | 
34; i i i H I 
Trouperee-------- iSevere: iModerate: iModerate: iSevere iModerate: 
i cutbanks cave, {| slope. | slope. 1 slope i slope. 
bi 1 1 1 t 
' 1 1 1 1 
Lucy+-----~------ iModerate: {Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
| Slope. + Slope. i slope. i Slope | Slope. 
t 1 1 t 
1 I 1 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES 


{Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 
text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," "good," "fair," and other terms used to rate soils. 
Absence of an entry means soil was not rated] 


T 
t ' ! t ! 
Soil name and H Septic tank i Sewage lagoon | Trench H Area H Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption | areas H sanitary H sanitary i for landfill . 
H fields { 4 landfill i landfill H 
' ! i) ' H 
i i I I i 
Q# ------------ een ne iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iPoor: 
Bibb | floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, i wetness. 
| wetness. 1 wetness i wetness. i wetness. H 
1 , 1 ' t 
i) ! 1 ' ' 
3n---------- nnn iModerate: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: ‘{Fairs 
Bigbee i floods. | floods, i seepage, {| seepage i too sandy. 
H | seepage i wetness. i i 
£ | 1 1 
' 1 t ! ! 
Yann n--- anna e ene iSevere: iSlight----------- Severe: i Severe: {Poor: 
Bladen i wetness, H i wetness, i wetness, i wetness, 
1 floods. H | floods. H floods. i too clayey. 
1 1 1 1 
t Li ' 1 
5 -----+---- 2 n-ne iSlight----------- iModerate: iSlight--------+--- iSlight----------- iPoor: 
Bonifay H | seepage. H H i too sandy, 
H | i seepage. 
1 t 1 
i) 1 t 1 i) 
6a anna nem enn enna iSevere: Severe: iSlight----------- iSlight----------- iFair: 
Cowarts | peres slowly. i Slope. i i | thin layer. 
1 i) ' 1 
1 i) t ' ! 
Yetta iSevere; |Moderate: iSevere: iModerate: iGood. 
Dothan | wetness, | seepage. | wetness. | wetness. i 
| peres slowly. i { ' i 
1 1 1 1 t 
i) { ' i) ' 
8, Jean nnn nnn nn nnne iSevere: iModerate: iSevere: iModerate; iGood, 
Dothan } wetness, | slope, i wetness. i wetness. H 
} peres slowly. | seepage. H H I 
t 1 t 1 t 
! i) 1 ! ' 
10*: H i i i i 
Dothan---~--------- |Severe: iModerate iSevere: iModerate: iGood. 
| wetness, | slope, i wetness. i wetness. i 
1 peres slowly. i seepage i H 
1 1 1 : 
i) t { t ! 
Urban land. ' I H 1 i 
1 1 t 1 t 
! t ! i) i) 
] [man ann nen r nanan i Severe: i Severe iSevere: iSevere: 1Good. 
Eunola i wetness, i wetness, i wetness, { wetness, H 
| floods. i floods.’ t floods. | seepage, i 
H ' i | floods. H 
i ' i f i 
12*: i i i i I 
Eun0laq----0ee-e--- Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iGood. 
i wetness, | wetness, | wetness, i wetness, H 
| floods. i floods | floods. | seepage, H 
' | H | floods. | 
i H i i { 
Urban land. { H i i I 
{ i i i i 
13#: H i i i i 
Eunola------------- iSevere: iSevere: 1Severe: | Severe: iGood. 
} wetness, i wetness, i wetness, | wetness, H 
i floods. | floods t floods. i seepage, 
I i i | floods. H 
i i | i i 
Chastain----------- itSevere: iSevere: iSevere iSevere: iPoor: 
| floods, | floods. | floods, i floods, i too clayey, 
i wetness, { | wetness, i wetness. + wetness. 
} peres slowly. i | too clayey. i | 
' V 1 ’ 1 
' ! ! ! I 
| 4---+-------------- 1Moderate: iModerate: {Slight----------- iSlight----------- iGood, 
Fuquay | percs slowly. i slope. i | i 
1 ' ' t t 
' i) i) i) ' 
|G anne nn nn nnn nee iSevere: iSevere iSevere! iSevere; iPoor: 
Grady i floods, i floods. | floods, { floods, i wetness, 
} percs slowly, H | wetness. { wetness. i too clayey. 
| wetness. H I t i 
1 1 1 , ' 
' ! i) i) ! 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES-—-Continued 


' t 5 
Soil name and H Septic tank i Sewage lagoon } Trench 
map symbol i absorption H areas H sanitary 
H fields i H landfill 
i ' ! 
i i i 
16-------~+---~++----- tModerate: iSevere: |Moderate: 
Kalmia i floods. | floods. | floods. 
1 1 ia 
i] i i) 
17, 18-------- aansen iSlight---~------- iSevere: iSlight----------- 
Lucy I | seepage. 1 
1 1 t 
1 1 ' 
19*: i H { 
Luverne-~------- --- |Severe: ;Severe: iSevere: 
i slope, i Slope. i too clayey. 
| peres slowly. H i 
1 1 1 
i) i) i) 
Lucy--++-----~------- iModerate: iSevere: iSlight--~--------- 
i slope. i seepage. 
' t 1 
| | ! 
20 ---+--------------- iSlight-----~-~----- |Moderate: iSlight----------~- 
Orangeburg H | seepage i 
1 1 1 
t i t 
21, 22-----nnn-- nnn ISlight----------- iModerate: iSlight----------- 
Orangeburg H i slope, H 
I | seepage. i 
t 4: t 
t 1 t 
23%: ' i i 
Or angeburg--------- iSlight--------- --|{Moderate: iSlight--~--------- 
i i slope, ' 
i | seepage, i 
i i t 
Urban land. H H i 
i i I 
24e: i ' ! 
Or angeburg--------- {Slight----------=}Moderate: iSlight----------- 
i | slope, i 
i | seepage. | 
1 t i 
i} ' 1 
Troup-~------------ [Slight---------<— i Severe: i Severe: 
I | seepage. | seepage. 
, t I 
! ' 1 
258. i i i 
Pits I i i 
i I i 
26, 27, 28---------- |} Slight----~-~----- |Moderate: }Slight------ a---- 
Red Bay i | seepage, | 
+ t 1 
t t I 
29%: i i i 
Shadygrove-~-----—-- iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i wetness, i wetness, | too clayey, 
i percs slowly. t slope. i wetness. 
1 1 ' 
! t ! 
Luverne~----~-~------ iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
i percs slowly. i slope. i too clayey. 
t t 1 
' ' i) 
30, 31--------+----- j|Slight-----+----- iSevere: iSevere: 
Troup H i seepage. { seepage. 
1 d t 
1 iT i) 
32*: I i i 
TrOUp=--see--nne ---j|Moderate: iSevere: iSevere: 
| slope. i seepage, | seepage. 
i i slope. i 
i i t 
Or angeburg-+---~---=-- | Moderate: iSevere: iSlight---------- - 
i slope. i slope. i 
t t 1 
' t i) 
33*: I i i 
Troup-------- aoanee iSlight+~-~---------jSevere: iSevere: 
| i seepage. i seepage. 
i) a: 1 
' ' | 
Urban land. | i } 
i i i 
See footnote at end of table. 


' 

Area ' Daily cover 
sanitary i for landfill 
landfill i 

eee ene 
Moderate: iGood. 
floods. i 
1 
I 
Slight--------~ -iFair: 
i too sandy. 
1 
Severe: iPoor: 
slope. | slope, 
i thin layer. 
t 
! 
Moderate: iFair: 
slope. { too sandy, 
i slope. 
I 
t 
Slight----------- iGood. 
1 
Slight---------<- iGood. 
1 
i 
t 
t 
' 
i 
Slight-—---------- iGood. 
a 
H 
t 
i 
i 
1 
i) 
i 
Slight----------- iGood. 
i 
H 
! 
i 
Severe: iFair: 
seepage. | too sandy. 
t 
H 
1 
I 
H 
Slight-------- ~--{Good. 
1 
i] 
t 
Severe: iPoor: 
wetness. i too clayey, 
} thin layer. 
t 
I 
Moderate: iPoor: 
slope. i thin layer. 
1 
I 
Severe: iFair: 
seepagéd. | too sandy. 
1 
Severe: iFair: 
seepage. i too sandy. 
1 
Moderate: iFair: 
Slope. { slope. 
i 
Severe: iFair: 
seepage. i too sandy. 
7 
' 
i) 
H 
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TABLE 9.--SANITARY FACILITIES~-Continued 


1 
1 i) ! I 1 
Soil name and i Septic tank i Sewage lagoon |} Trench I Area | Daily cover 
map symbol H absorption i areas t sanitary i sanitary | for landfill 
i fields | i | landfill | landfill i _ 
i t ' 1 ! 
t 1 1 t t 
' ! 1 1 1 
34k; i Z ' i i 
Troupsc----- mannnn- | Moderate: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: iFair: 
! slope. | seepage, | seepage. | seepage. i too sandy. 
H i slope. i i i 
i i i { i 
Luc yenennnn-------- iModerate: iSevere: iSlight----------- iModerate: Fair: 
i slope. | seepage. H i slope. i too sandy, 
i i i H i slope. 
’ 1 S 1 | 
1 i i 1 i 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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TABLE 10.+-CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "unsuited." Absence of an entry means soil was not 
rated] 


or: 


i) 

' 

i 
Luver nen-wennneeee--- {PO 

| low strength. 

1 

| 


LUC Yor m nme ernner nme [GO0d manne meen n ene e 


t 
t 
1 
4 


See footnote at end of table. 


excess fines. 


iPoor: 


I 
' 
t 
! 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
1 
' 
1 
Unsuited: I 
i 
H 
1 
t 
I 
t 
excess fines. i 
t 

! 


Unsuited: 
excess fines, 


Poor: 
thin layer, 
slope. 


Poor 
too sandy. 


! i t i 
Soil name and H Road fill H Sand I Gravel I Topsoil 
map symbol i i i I 
i H i i 
H ee 1 Se a 
' i I ! 
2B ween nn enn n nnn nee iPoor: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: iPoor: 
Bibb i wetness. i excess fines. | excess fines. i wetness. 
1 ’ 1 { 
1 ' t : I 
Wenn nn een ree eee nee 1G00d--- mere renneeceee | Fair: iUnsuited: iPoor: 
Bigbee | | excess fines. i excess fines. | too sandy. 
t 1 t 1 
t ' 1 t 
Yone nnn ener enn weeenee= | Poor iUnsuited: iUnsuited: iPoor: 
Bladen i wetness, | excess fines. i excess fines, i wetness. 
t t 1 1 
' t t 1 
Jat ee ene rene cen n ene - | Good---- nnn weweee- |Poor: [UNSULbedenemenemceece |Poor: 
Bonifay | i excess fines. i | too sandy. 
1 ' 1 t 
! ' i t 
Onn ee eee nnnn nnn nn ene (Fair: iUnsuited: iUnsuited: iGood. 
Cowarts | thin layer. | excess fines. | excess fines. i 
1 t 1 , 
k t i) ! 
7, 8, Qewenn nnn nee eee iFair: {Poor: iUnsuited: iFair: 
Dothan | low strength. i excess fines. { excess fines. i thin layer. 
t t 1 1 
' iF 1 ' 
10*; i i i H 
Dothan----~----------- iFair: iPoor iUnsuited: iFair: 
| low strength. {i excess fines. | excess fines; i thin layer. 
1 1 , 1 
i i ' i 
Urban land, i i i i 
t 1 I b 
1 1 t I 
T1eeene worm neecwenecre | Fair: {Poor: tUnsuited: |Good. 
Eunola i low strength. i excess fines. { excess fines. i 
1 i 1 1 
i) ' 1 ! 
12%: H { i i 
Eun] aeeerenn nee nn ne -{Fair: \Poor: iUnsuited: iGood. 
i low strength. i excess fines, {| excess fines. i 
t t 1 1 
' ' ! 1 
Urban land. ' i i i 
i i { i 
13*: i i 4 I 
Eunola--------------- iFair: iPoor: iUnsuited: 1Good. 
i low strength. i excess fines, i excess fines. i ; 
t 4 1 t 
' ' 1 t 
Chastain------- wrcere | Poor: iUnsuited---.-------- = iUnsuited------- nen ee iPoor: 
i wetness, i i | wetness, 
i low strength. i i i too clayey. 
1 1 1 1 
i t 1 1 
Wisencsiewagaetmeceuvs 1Good---+-----ee eee eee! Poor: iUnsuited: {Poor: 
Fuquay H | excess fines. i excess fines. | too sandy. 
t ' 1 ' 
1 ' ' ' 
Dp awe enn n enn ener nnn iPoor: iUnsuited------ roneeee |Unsuitedq------------= | Poor: 
Grady i wetness, H | | wetness, 
J t 1 1 
' ' i} | 
[6 nerenneenccnne ereee= |Good-------- ene eee Poor: iUnsuited: Fair: 
Kalmia i i excess fines. excess fines. i too sandy, 
i i 1 thin layer. 
i J 1 
' 1 t 
17, 18 --0e+----------- 1Good---+----------- tPoor: Poor iPoor: 
Lucy i excess fines. excess fines. | too sandy. 
id 
t 
19*: i 
{ 
i 
1 
' 
1 
! 
i 
i 
a 
' 
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TABLE 10.--CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS--Continued 


Soil name and Roadfill Sand Topsoil 


map symbol 


20, 21, 22+ 
Orangeburg 


23%: 
Orangeburg 


A a a ae a a a ae 


Urban land. 


24k: 
Orangeburg 


26, 27, 28- 
Red Bay 


29*: 
Shad ygrove 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior 


Poor: 
low strength, 
shrink-swell. 


iPoor: 
i low strength. 


GO0d are eemeennne anon 


Httelels Ce ee 


\Unsuited: 
| excess fines, 
1 

iUnsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Fair: 


! 
1 
! 
1 
t) 
' 
! 
1 
x 
! 
1 
H 
J 
i) 
1 
t 
1 
1 
' 
t 
1 
t 
1 
1 
1 
t 
1 
v 
1 
t 
! 
t 
1 
t 
a 
' 
t 
1 
i 
t 
i 
' 
' 
t 
' 
1 
1 
4 
t 
1 
' 
{ excess fines. 
t 

t 

J 


1 

{Fairs 

t excess fines. 
y 


' 
iUnsuited: 

{ excess fines. 
1 


excess fines. 


Fair: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines, 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited 
e 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 


xcess fines. 


os 


n 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Unsuited: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


Poor: 
excess fines. 


of the map unit. 


1 
Gravel i 
1 
1 
1 
i! 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 
thin layer. 


Fair: 

thin layer. 
Poor: 

too sandy. 


Good. 


Poor: 


° 
thin layer. 


Poors 

thin layer. 
Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 


3 
too sandy. 
Fair: 

thin layer. 


Poor: 
too sandy. 


Poor: 


° 
too sandy. 
Poor: 


t 
i 
t 
t 
t 
' 
t 
i) 
t 
‘ 
1 
i) 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
d 
i) 
{ 
1 
i 
1 
1 
1 
q 
t 
! 
i 
' 
1 
1 
' 
' 
t 
t 
i 
' 
i 
' 
! 
t 
' 
t 
1 
1 
t 
t 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
' 
y 
1 
1 
t 
t 
' 
t 
t 
t 
1 
1 
' 
i 
' 
1 
1 
J 
! 
1 
1 
{ 
1 
1 
1 
1 
! 
t 
i 
i 
1 
i) 
5 
' 
1 
' 
1 
1 
t 
' 
1 
' 
i 
| 
[Po 
| too sandy. 
1 

I 


[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. 


COFFEE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT 


of an entry means soil was not evaluated] 


- 


Pond 
reservoir 


Soil name and 
map symbol 


i 
' 
l 
' 
1 
' 
1 
i 
1 
1 
t 
i 
' 


' 
t 
I 
t 
' 
t 
t 
T 
I 
1 
! 
Homeeeone i 
2 weewenee} 
1 
| 
1 
1 
1 
| 
1 
1 
t 
t 
1 
I 


Aquifer-fed 
excavated 


i) 
1 
l 
t 
t 
\ 
4 
‘ 
4 
' 
' 
1 
1 
y 


Drainage 


areas onds 
PO a 


Seepage-------- {Slow refill----j| Floods--------- 
Bibb 
! ’ 
Beer emer ee ncnnen= | Seepage-------- iNo water------- iNot needed----- 
Bigbee i. i 
i i 
i i 
Yommnnnmenennnnnnn |Favorable------ iFavorable------ iFloods, 
Bladen H H i peres slowly. 
1 , t 
! ! ' 
Benen nn n-ne eee | Seepage----- en-|NO waterenee---|Not neededenene 
Bonifay H H H 
i i I 
i i I 
beeen ee eee renee wo | Favor ablecennce {NO watereeeeee- | Not needed----- 
Cowarts I ! ! 
1 1 1 
! 1 t 
7, 8, Geeeennnncne iFavorable------jSlow refill----|Not needed----- 
Dothan i I I 
i i I 
1 + t 
t ' ' 
10*: i I i 
Dothan-----+------ iFavorable------ iSlow refill----|Not needed----- 
' 7 t 
Urban land. t ' i 
1 t 1 
' 1 1 
| Teme nn nnen ne enne | Seepage-------- iINo water------- INot needed----- 
Eunola H H i 
i I ! 
12%; I I i 
Eunol aqeeenn---n ne i Seepage--------— iNo water------- tNot needed----- 
1 1 1 
i) I I 
Urban land. H H i 
I I I 
13*: i H { 
Eunolane-e9+++--- | Seepage-------- iNo water------- iNot needed----- 
1 ' - 
‘3 ' ! 
Chastain--------- |Favorable------ | Favor able-eere=j Floods, 
H H { wetness, 
| i { percs slowly. 
t is 1 
' ' t 
14---------- nnn eee iFavorabl e------ iDeep to water |Not needed----- 
Fuquay { i I 
4; t t 
t ' ' 
19 ener nnn e renee iSeepage---ee-- -{Slow refill----jFloods, 
Grady i i | wetness, 
H ' i poor outlets. 
1 1 1 
1 i t 
16---------------- iSeepage-------- iDeep to water iNot needed----- 
Kalmia H i H 
1 1 t 
U i) 1 
17, 18 -------nnn- -- | Seepageeeeeen-- | Deep to water jNot needed----- 
Lucy H | i 
1 1 ' 
! t i 
i { i 
19#: i I i 
Luverne---------- i See pagee--- nn -|NO wWat@reeennwejNot neededenean 
1 ES 1 
| 
1 t i 
i i i 
LUC yore eee ne enn i Seepage-------- iDeep to water jNot needed----- 
1 1 
: ' ! 
b t ' 
i i i 
20) enn ern nee nen nee ne iSeepage----- wee {NO Watefeeennne {Not neededecnne 
Orangeburg j i i 
1 t 
t ! 


See footnote at end of table. 


1 
t Irrigation 
1 
i) 
i) 
. 


iFloods, 


| wetness, 
1 


t 

|Floods, 
droughty, 
fast intake. 


Wetness, 
percs slowly. 


1 

1 

i) 

i} 

3 

1 

1 

i) 

1 

iFast intake, 
i slope, 

i droughty. 

1 
1 
1 
1 
i} 


Slope, 
percs slowly. 


iFast intake, 
Slope. 


t 
1 
1 
! 
t 
1 
1 
rY 


iFast intake, 
slope. 


iFavorable------ 
t 
! 
1 
t 
1 


1 
iFavorable 


Floods, 
wetness, 
percs slowly. 


Fast intakeeer- 


Wetness, 
percs slowly, 
floods. 


Erodes easily, 
fast intake, 
seepage. 


t 

i 

1 

i) 

: 

i) 

t 

! 

t 

iSlow intake, 

| Slope, 

| erodes easily. 
’ 

i) 

iErodes easily, 
| fast intake, 

i seepage. 

1 
t 
i 
1 
1 
24 
t 


Favorablennwene 


t 
t 


erraces and 


T 
diversions 


Favorable 


Too sandy, 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


Sloperenne-ee-- 


Too sandy, 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


Not needede---~- 


67 


Absence 


7 = ee ee ee ee ae era ee Es 


Grassed 
waterways 


tWetness. 


iDroughty. 


Slope. 


Favorable, 


iFavorable. 


iFavorable. 


Not needed. 


Favorable. 


iNot needed. 


iFavorable. 


Droughty, 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


1 
1 
1 
' 
' 
t 
t 
t 
t 
1 
J 
1 
1 
i) 
iSlope, 
| erodes easily. 
! : 
A 
1 
i) 
i 
! 
i 
, 
1 
1 
! 
1 
t 
1 
i) 
: 
i) 


Droughty, 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


Favorable. 
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Soil nam 
Map sym 
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TABLE 11.--WATER MANAGEMENT--Continued 
ia a SR a SS a SR IS Ua aa CS 


Pond 
reservoir 


e and 
bol 


Aquifer-fed 
excavated 


Drainage Terrace and 


diversions 


Irrigation 


Grassed 
waterways 


t 
! 
t 
t 
i areas ponds 
i 
1 
i) 


21 
Orangeburg 


Q@eeceerene 
Orangeburg 

23%: 
Orangeburg 


Urban land. 


24k; 
Orangeburg 


Red Bay 


2g*; 
Shadygrove 


Luverne 


Orangeburg 


33% 
Troup----- 


Luc y------ 


i) 
1 
1 
1 
i) 
1 
1 
7 
werecee |Seepage--------j No Wat@rewceene 
' + 
wrvreenn [Se page------ w- {NO wWatefeenenee 
' t 
' ' 
1 4 
eeeee oe iSeepagee-e-e-e- INO Water-nnennne 
: : 
H H 
1 ‘ 
1 1 
f) 1 
eoennne | Seepage-------- iNo water-+----- 
t 
i) 1 
moomnnm | Seepage~------+ | NO Wateremeence 
1 1 
H ' 
1 t 
' 1 
1 1 
' t 
1 t 
1 1 
1 i) 
seeks 1Seepage-------- {No water------- 
i 1 
nae iSeepage--------|No water------- 
1 ' 
H i 
t 4 
monnn-n iFavorable------;Slow refill---- 
t 1 
H ' 
' I 
a ata iSeepager-wamaen- | NO water-----<- 
t 1 
' H 
1 I 
, ’ 
' 1 
Soil eee. ! Seepage--------|No water------- 
1 t 
' H 
' ! 
7 1 
t ' 
' 1 
ane ee nn }Seepage-------- | No water------< 
' \ 
i ' 
t ' 
semen {Seepage-------- | No Wat@rean---—- 
1 33 
-----~+-- | Seepage-------- {NO water--<---< 
1 7 
' 1 
i) | 
1 1 
1 ' 
t 1 
' 1 
eee eas ! Seepage--------!No water------- 
' 1 
| | 
! | 
moeeeee iSeepage Deep to water 
1 


t 
1 
' 
t 
' 
{ 
\ 

Not neededeera- | Favorabl eereeee | Favor abl ennnn-= 

1 

4 

1 

i) 

1 

I 

1 

i} 

! 

i 

1 

| 

1 

i} 

1 

| 


4 
1 
i) 
1 
t 
{ 
1 
Hi 
t 
' 
4 
1 
t 
n 
' 
1 
t 
' 
\ 
1 
t 
1 
4 
1 
t 
t 
' 
a 
' 
a 
t 
4 
1 


1 
1 
i 
i 
i 
t 
Not neededeceee |Slopereneeeenne | Favorableqe---- 
1 
i 
Not needed--e-~ j Favorabl eeeennn | Favor ableccenne 
t 
' 
1 
1 
' 
i I 
Not needed-----j Favorable------ | Favorableeeenee | 
1 ? ' 
i) ' 
Not needed----- {| Droughty, iToo sandy, I 
| fast intake, {| erodes easily,} 
| seepage. | piping. i 
1 1 t 
I i ' 
H I i 
Not needed----- iFavorable-----~- iFavorable------ { 
t 1 t 
| | | 
Not needed----- iSlope---------- | Favorable------ H 
1 
i 
Percs slowly, Slow intake, Peres slowly, | 
complex slope.} complex slope.| complex slope.| 
, 
' 
t 


1 
i) 
1 
4 
1 
t 
1 
' 
' 
i 
1 
Not needed-~--~/Slow intake, iSlope----+--~--- i 
slope, { i 
erodes easily.|{ i 
1 1 
1 t 
Not needed----- iDroughty, iToo sandy, i 
| fast intake, | erodes easily,} 
| seepage. i piping. i 
t 1 ' 
3 
Not needed----- iDroughty, iToo sandy, H 
i fast intake, {| erodes easily,i 
| seepage. | piping. H 
t 1 1 
t i t 
Not needed----- {| Slope------- a-- |Slope--------- -i 
I t t 
Not needed----- iDroughty, iToo sandy, H 
i fast intake, j| erodes easily,} 
i seepage. | piping. ' 
1 1 t 
t 1 1 
| | | 
Not needed----- iDroughty, iToo sandy, ' 
| fast intake, {| erodes easily,1 
seepage, i piping. i 
' i 
' 1 I 
Not needed----- iErodes easily, jToo sandy, H 
i fast intake, j{ erodes easily,} 
i seepage. i slope. i 
, 1 ' 
' i I 


Favorable, 


Favorable, 


Favorable, 


Favorable. 


Droughty, 
erodes easily. 


Favorable. 


1 
iFavorable,. 


Percs slowly, 
slope, 
erodes easily. 


Slope, 
erodes easily. 


Droughty, 
erodes easily. 


Droughty, 
erodes easily. 


Slope. 


Droughty, 
erodes easily. 


Droughty, 
erodes easily. 


Droughty, 
erodes easily, 
slope. 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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[Some of the terms used in this table to describe restrictive soil features are defined in the Glossary. See 


Paths and trails 


text for definitions of "slight," "moderate," and "severe." Absence of an entry means soil was not 
rated] 
oe = r oo. ae es ees 
Soil name and ‘ Camp areas H Picnic areas © H Playgrounds 
map symbol | ' i i 
H i i t 
T a i gt ie le ee PO a te Pe eae ree ge ee ae 
t ! 1 ! 
i H I I 
28 naan nn nan nnn nnn-- | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Bibb i floods, i wetness, i floods, | floods, 
| wetness. H | wetness. i wetness. 
t 1 1 i 
' 1 ' i) 
Jeaannnnnnn- manmnnannnn | Severe: Severe; iSevere: iSevere: 
Bigbee | floods, {| too sandy. i too sandy. i too sandy. 
i too sandy. { i i 
a I 1 t 
' I ' 1 
Yanna annnnnamnnmmenn | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
Bladen i wetness, i wetness, i wetness, i wetness. 
i floods. { floods. 1 floods. i 
1 1 1 1 
1 t U t 
Damn mnt a nnn ennnnnnna | Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: iModerate: 
Bonifay | too sandy. i too sandy. i Slope, i too sandy. 
' i i too sandy. H 
i i i i 
Banna nn nannies | SLIightannanannnnnmnnn Sl ight=----nnnnnnnnnn }Severe: }Slight. 
Cowarts i i i slope. i 
t : t t 
t ' t t 
Toman annn nam mann mn | SLIgN aman en 1S) i ghtann anes anemamen |SLIghtannnannnnnnnnnen (Slight. 
Dothan | i { H 
H i I I 
Bann wenn nnn men | SLI gn bane ene SLES n banner nn nnn nee |Moderate: iSlight. 
Dothan i i | slope. H 
t 1 , ' 
' i) 1 1 
Qa nanan nn ee SLI GA bane ene enn SLi ghbannmmnn nnn nnnnn Severe: \Slight. 
Dothan i i i slope. H 
i i i ' 
10*; i i i i 
Dothanansaanenannnwnn [Sli ghtan--awennennnnn |Slight~an--a~ ~n~~----~~|Moderate: iSlight. 
i I i slope. i 
i i I i 
Urban land. i i i i 
1 t t 2 
' ' t t 
Tamme ae mee ae aanne ana | SOV EL Canam nnn mmm nme | SLI gGh tan ann nmnennn | Moderate: iSlight. 
Eunola H H i wetness, i 
i | { floods. | 
1 ’ ' 1 
i) ’ i) t 
12*: i i i i 
EUNO] Amaamn mmm mmm | SOV er Cann mma mn mee SLI Gh L amen Moderate: Slight. 
| t | wetness, H 
' i | floods. H 
i I ! I 
Urban land. I i I i 
! I | i 
138: i H i i 
EUNO]L anannamamn manne | SOV er ee nnannnnnnnmnne | Slightenwawanenannnme | Moderate: 'Slight. 
H i i wetness, ' 
| I i slope, { 
i H | floods. | 
i 1 1 t 
i) i} 1 ' 
Chastainw~~-+-—.—— ~~~ |Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iSevere: 
| floods, | floods, | floods, | floods, 
i wetness, i wetness, | wetness, | wetness. 
| peres slowly. i i peres slowly. i 
t 1 1 t 
\: i) 1 5 
Yetta ea aetna aann nnn | Moderate: iModerate: iModerate: {Moderate: 
Fuquay i too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy, | too sandy, 
i { | slope. { 
i i { { 
[Oana me | Severe! iSevere: iSevere: iSevere; 
Grady i wetness, i wetness, {| wetness, i wetness, 
{ floods. i floods. i floods. i floods. 
1 t t if 
I 1 t t 
See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12.=sRECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT~~Continued 


$$ 


Soil name and Picnic areas Paths and trails 


map symbol 


Camp areas Playgrounds 


i} 
1 
i} 
1 
t 
1 
I 


an rie 


t 
1 
' 
1 
l 


Slight~--~---+----=~~/Slight. 


16 ~nannann mene n nme | Severe: 


Slight~--sssese-----~ 


1 t 
' 1 
' | 
i I 
{ i 
T 
1 1 
t 1 
' t 
Kalmia } floods. i i i 
1 t , t 
i) ' 1 1 
17, 18 s-nan------nnen~ | Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: |Moderate: 
Lucy | too sandy. | too sandy. i too sandy. | too sandy. 
1 t t t 
1 t t ' 
19#: i i I I 
Luverne@=-sa----ssas== | Severe: iSevere: iSevere: iModerate: 
| slope. 1 slope. | slope. i slope. 
' i 1 1 
1° i 1 i 
Lucyqnnnennanannn~--~ | Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: Moderate: 
i too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. 
1 t 1 t 
i) ' I ' 
D0 nmnnnnnnnnnnnnmnnnnn SLIBnbwman manne mene |SLIghb aan men m mmm mmm | SLi ghtanawnnnnnnmnmem |Slight. 
Orangeburg H i I H 
' 1 t ' 
! t ' 1 
Dane SLi gh tan genemmmmem | SLI bnew n mmm mmn | Moderate: iSlight. 
Orangeburg | i i slope. | 
t t 1 t 
1 ' 4 1 
Dann nn neem nnnmnn SLight annem wmemmqne | Slight aasaamennnnnnane | Severe: iSlight. 
Orangeburg I i i slope. i 
1 t a 3 
i 1 t ' 
23%: i i i i 
Or angebur g--=-~-~an~~ {SLi ght~--~---senmmmme [Slightqmnsenmenannnn~ | Moderate: Slight. 
H | i slope. \ 
i I i i 
Urban land. i i i | 
t 1 t 
i) ! t t 
24k; Hl { { i 
Or angebur grannnannnn~ [SLight~~-~aeanmmnnenn [SLignt~s-s-nannannmn | Moderate: iSlight. 
H H | slope. Hl 
i { i I 
TrouUpaeannnannanamnnn | Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: Moderate: 
t too sandy. i too sandy. | too sandy. i too sandy. 
1 1 1 1 
i) 1 i) t 
25*. i i H i 
Pits I I H i 
i ! i I 
D6 nance nnn nnmnnnmnme ! SLiGntannmnnemeemmmne | SLightennnnmmnnnnnnnn | SLIgntennnannannnnnnn | Slight. 
Red Bay I I i i 
2] ann wannnmnnnnmmmnnne |SLightennanenwwmmnmne [SLI ght-aaaaaannnnmmnm | Moderate: ‘Slight. 
Red Bay { I i slope. i 
1 t 1 1 
1 ! i} i 
Dba mnnne nn nana meme! SLigGntannnmanaammmmmen | SLICK Camm mane annem | Severe: iSlight. 
Red Bay f H slope. i 
+ , 
1 t t 
29%: H i i I 
Shad ygrove~~--sssusem | Severe: |Moderate: iSevere: iSlight. 
} peres slowly. | slope. i slope, H 
' I | peres slowly. 
1 t t t 
i) t ' 1 
LUVernennannnmnnmmnnn | Moderate: Moderate: | Severe: iSlight. 
i slope, i slope. i slope. i 
| percs slowly. i i { 
1 1 1 
! 1 1 4 
30, Zinn mmm nnn | Moderate: iModerate; iSevere: |Moderate: 
Troup ; too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. i too sandy. 
, 1 J 1 
! 1 i} 1 
32*; ' i H i 
TTOUPAnnnn nnn mmo | Moderate: iModerate: |Severe: iModerate: 
| slope, i slope, | too sandy. i too sandy. 
i too sandy. 4 too sandy. H i 
1 t = 1 
t ' ' 1 
Or angebur gaanamammmen | Moderate: iModerate: iSevere: iSlight. 
| slope. i slope. | slope. i 
t 1 1 
t i) 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 12,+=RECREATIONAL DEVELOPMENT+~Continued 


foe ee a 
Soil name and | Camp areas { Picnic areas i Playgrounds i Paths and trails 
map symbol t H | H 
1 i sf t 
ie Se eee eee 
i H i i 
33*: i I i i 
TTOUP Aan amma mmme |} Moderate! iModerate: iSevere: iModerate: 
| too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. i too sandy. 
I 1 1 1 
a‘ ' ' ! 
Urban land. I I ' i 
H i i I 
34*: i i t i 
TrOUPswm ana nm mmm mmmne |Moderate! iModerate; iSevere: iModerate: 
} slope, i slope, | too sandy. i too sandy. 
| too sandy. } too sandy. | H 
1 I 1 
i] i) ! ' 
LUC Yanan ann mma mma }Moderate: iModerate: Severe: {Moderate: 
| too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. | too sandy. 
I H H i 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior 


of the map unit. 
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TABLE 13.“sWILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS 


Absence of an entry indicates the soil 


(See text for definitions of "good," "fair," "poor," and "very poor.” 
was not rated} 


[Potential as habitat for+= 


mone bent as as maple. sor-- 
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Shallow!Openland | Woodland | Wetland 
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ceous {| trees {| erous } plants 
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Grasses{ 
and 


water {wildlife|wildlife!wildlife 


Potential for habitat elements 


‘ 
t 
st 


ecpeaees i 


ume 


Grain 


leg 


———_—____---__,— 
| ae 
Soil name and H 
map symbol t 
iand see 
H 
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i 
QB mmm mee | POOL 


t 
‘ 
' 
4 
1 
' 
t 
4 
t 
' 
I 
1 
t 
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Fair 


Bibb 


tee a tee oe a eo a tate at sto te T POO 


Bigbee 


Yaeateacluaeinadecc! Poor 


Bladen 


Gasadendenbdasnsane | Poor 


Bonifay 


6s a oe eo a ast no ln on te tw teeta | aE 


Cowarts 


7, 8, Qaenn een nmem 1Good 


Nothan 


10*: 


Dothan sate treme | GOO 
‘ 


Urban land. 


Yen ote ce ae ce ee ete os to ote noone | GOOM 


Eunola 


12%; 
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Urban land. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 13.«=WILDLIFE HABITAT POTENTIALS=+Continued 


tPotential as habitat for-< 


Potential for habitat elements 
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* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 
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TABLE 14.==ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS 


Absence of an entry means data were not estimated] 


(The symbol < means less than; > means greater than. 
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TABLE 14.<~ENGINEERING: PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS=~Continued 


] T Classification TFrag- Percentage passing 7 
Pa 

t 

1 


1 sandy clay. 


¥ 
' 1 ' 1 ' 
Soil name and iDepth} USDA texture } 1 iments | sieve number~—= Liquid [| Plas 
map symbol i | | Unified | AASHTO } > 3 | 1 H i t limit j ticity 
i ' I i tinches}| 4 } 10 } 40 } 200 } 1 index 
i In ¢ ' i 1 Pet i i r i Pet | 
i i i i i i i I i i I 
13": i i I H H i i I i i i 
EUNOLas~-a-~-nannn} O=12jLoamy sandenneaa! SM }Aa2 } 0 {| 100 $98~100}50-80 115-35 | --= | NP 
i12=44 {Sandy clay loam,{/SM, SC, {Aa4 i 1 100 (98+100;}80-95 {36-60 | 15-30 | 210 
H i sandy clay. 1 ML, CL | i i i i i i i 
|ua=65 |Sandy loam=~~=== }SM iAs2, A-¥} 0 | 100 }98=100}60=70 }30-40 } == | NP 
1 1 t 1 i + 1 t as 1 
1 i i ' ! ' 1 ' ' ! 
Chastaina~sanesqse 0-8 {silt loameanaaneeiML, CL, jA*4, A=6} 0 1 100 4 100 {90«100170~95 23-45 i 3-18 
1 i CL=ML | ! i Hl { i t ' 
' Bal4 Silty clay loam,{iCL, CH, {A+6, A~7/ 0 i100 { 100 (95=100}85=98 |} 35=75 | 12=40 
i i attty clay, i ML, MH | H i i I i i I 
i 1 clay i { t i I i H i { 
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1 1 t SP=SM 1 t 1 r 1 1 1 1 
i 1 ! ’ ' ' I ’ 1 t ' ' 
i i | SP i i i i | i i i 
I H { H ! i i I i i i 
17, 18ssenenennanen! 0-33}Loamy sanda=aaa=iSM, SP=SM}A=2 $0 | 100 195~100!50~80 110-30 | ~-= } NP 
Lucy 133-75 Sandy loam, ISM, SC, {AH2, i oO i 100 495=100}55=85 415=50 | <30 | NP#15 
H | sandy clay | SM=SC {| Aa4, H i I i I i i 
i | loam. I + A=6 i i ‘ ' ; i i 
H ! i i i i i i i ' I 
19: i i. H i i { i I i i i 
Luverneanananananmn} O-5 | Fine sandy loam IML, SM [A~2, As4} 0-5 187+100}84~100}80~100119=75 } O+20 | NP 
i 5=36iClay loam, sandy{ML, MH, {A#5, A=7} 0«5 a tes ie aa 100150~95 1} 40+70 | 10-30 
H | clay, clay. 1 CH, cL I I H i 
136=65 | iclay loam, sandyiML, MH, jAs4, | O#5 195~100! 185= 100; 185 = 100 36-76 1 32+56 | 2414 
} 4 clay loam. | SM i A«5, H i i | i ! i 
i i i | AsT i i i i i i ' 
i i i i i i i i ' i i 
LUC Yana mmnmmmmnmen | On ZZ }Loamy sandaaaam={SM, SP=SM}Aa2 i 0 1 100 {95=100150+80 }10+30 | === {| NP 
133=75iSandy loam, 1SM, SC, jAa2, i © t 100 }95=100;55=85 {15450 | <30 | NP=#15 
H | sandy clay } SM«~SC } A“4, H i | { | i i 
i 1 loam, i i A=6 I i I H i ! H 
I i i i i i ! i i i i 
20a nnn mmm} Ow8 }Sandy loamaa~~.=1SM 1Aa2 i 0 198=100195=100}75=95 |20=35 {| «m= | NP 
Orangeburg i 8=15 {Sandy loamesaan }SM tA«2 i 0 198+100;}95+100}70~84 {25-35 {| <30 j NP=d 
115821 Sandy clay loam isc, CL iA=6, Aad} 0 198~100195~100171-91 138-55 i 22-40 i 8=19 
1 t ' 1 t I ' 1 i) t 4 
2 enna nen memmnnm | O97 |Sandy loamaaanen! SM }Aa2 i 0 198*=100{}95+100}75=95 j20=35 {| «j-= | NP 
Orangeburg | 7#12 {Sandy loamaaaaa=1SM tAa2 1 0 198-100 195-1001 70-84 125-35 | <30 {| NP«=d 
112-54; Sandy clay loam }SC, CL iA~6, Aa4} 0 198=100{95=100171+91 138455 {| 22-40 {| 8+19 
(54464 }Sandy clay loam,}SC, CL 1A~6, Aw} 0 198 =100}95« ~100170=97 140-65 } 25=40 8=21 
1 a) a] t 1 
| : i oa 


' 
4 i i | 
1 ' 1 i 
1 t 1 i} 


See footnote at end of table. 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 14.“-sENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS~Continued 


1 me T Classification |Frag- | Percentage passing i 1 
Soil name and iDepth} USDA texture | t Iments | sieve number== tLiquid {| Plas~ 
map symbol i { 1 Unified | AASHTO | >3 {| { i | limit { ticity 
{ { H { iinches; 4 i 10 j 4O f 200 | i index 
: i in 1 1 1 Pet 4 i i oj r Pet ft 
i i i i i i { i I H i 
22anennnnnnnnnaaann} 0-8 |Sandy loam~s==== {SM jAn2 | 0  $98=100195=100175=95 }20-35 | -== | NP 
Orangeburg i 8+15;Sandy loame-=-++ {SM jAs2 an) 198=100}95=100)70=84 {25=35 | <30 | NP@4 
115-82{Sandy clay loam |SC, CL  }A-6, An¥} 0 — $98=100}95~100171-91 {38-55 | 22-40 | 8-19 
t 1 1 t 1 1 ' 1 t 
t ' t t i) 1 ! 1 t ! ’ 
23": i | 1h I i i ! i I I i, 
Orangeburg-a«-~--~{ 0+8 {Sandy loame~=<<= {5M jAe2 i 0 198=100}95=100}75=95 }20-35 | «=~ {| NP 
} 8=15 {Sandy loameasaa= }SM jAn2 | 0  $98=100195=100}70-84 |25-35 } <30 | NPad 
}15=82|Sandy clay loam |SC, CL {A=6, A-¥i 0 — $98=100/95-100171-91 |38-55 } 22-40 {| 8-19 
t 1 , t i 1 1 
' i} ' ' 1 t ' ' ' t 1 
Urban land. H { i i I i i I i i t 
i ' { I ' i I I i i i 
Qu; i i i I I ' { H i i H 
Orangeburg~=~=~-==} 0+8 |Sandy loam==~~~~ {SM 1Aa2 } 0  $98=100}95=100}75=95 {20835 | === | NP 
| §=15}Sandy loam~-s-—=/ SM }A=2 1 0 }98~=100}95~100} 70-84 }25-35 | <30 | NPad 
115=82}Sandy clay loam |SC, CL }A~6, An¥} 0 — $98=100}95~100171-91 138-55 { 22-40 {| 8-19 
! t t 1 1 1 bs a 1 
I ' ! t i} 1 t 1 ' t ' 
Troupennaaemennnne | 0-57 |Loamy Sand~-«-=={SM, SP=SMjAs2 i 0 i 100 {| 100 [50875 }10+30 { --= {| NP 
157-85 1Sandy clay loam,iSCc, j}Ae4,A=2 | 0 $954100}95~100}70~90 24-55 | 19+30 } 4-10 
i } sandy loam. | SM=SC, | H Hl i Hl i | i 
i | ; | CL=ML, | I H I I i i i 
' i i CL ! i { i i H I i 
i { { i i i i I i t t 
25*, i i ! i i ' I H H i H 
Pits i I i I i i { i i i i 
i i { ' t i i i i i i 
26, 27, 2Bannnaane~} 0-6 |Loamy sand~-=-<<|SM }Aa2 i 0 | 100 $90=100}51475 415~30 | «== | NP 
Red Bay 1 6=13iSandy loam, iSM, SC, [As2, Amu] O 1100 $95~100}60-85 {15-50 {| <35 { NP#10 
: 1 sandy clay i SM*SC H i i t H i i i 
i 1 loam. | i | i i i i H I I 
113~85/Sandy clay loam iSM, iAe2, i 0 1 100 395=100/70=90 j24=50 |; 25-40 | 5=16 
I i i SM*SC, | Axa, 1 i i i i { t 
i i i SC | A~6 I i i i i i i 
I H i t H I i i i ' i 
2g: H H I i H i i i i i i 
Shadygroves==sass=! 0«6 }Sandy loamanaaan{SM, SM-SC}A+2, A=Hj} 1*15 {(85+100/85~100155~85 {15-40 ; 1-15 | NP~7 
1 6-23} Clay, clay loam,iCL, CH tAa7 1 1=15 $85=100185=100/90=100}85=95 | 44a65 { 22-40 
i } sandy clay. i { i i Hl { i { { 
123-65!Flaggy clay, 1GC, SC, |A=7, An2}20~80 }40=80 140~70 136-65 120-60 | 44-65 | 22-40 
H i very flaggy 1} CL, CH | i i i i I I i 
i i clay, very i H i { i { t { i 
| | flaggy, clay I i i i i I i I i 
i i loam. I i i i i i i ' H 
{ t i ' ' I i ' ' I i 
Luverne+<<a= amnume} 0-5 }Fine sandy loam |ML, SM tha, Ant} 0-5 187=100}84~100}80=100}19~75 | O=20 { NP 
| 5436}Clay loam, sandy|ML, MH, {A=5, A*7i 0-5 195~=100190=100{85~=100{50~-95 | 40-70 | 1030 
i |! clay, clay. i CH, CL 4 i H H | i H { 
136+65}Clay loam, sandyj|ML, MH, j{A4, 4 0+5 195+100}85~100/85+=100}36+76 | 32-56 {| 2=14 
\ } clay loam. 1 SM , AS, H H i I i I i 
i i t 1 A#7 i i i i i i i 
t I i I i i t I I I i 
30, 31awnnnnnen aaoune! Oua57 Loamy Sandaseaae{SM, SPaSM}A=2 1 0 1100 } 100 {50-75 {10-30 | =-= | NP 
Troup 157~85{Sandy clay loam, {SC, TAs4, A~2} 0  195-100}95~100/70-90 [24-55 {| 19+30 | 410 
4 } sandy loam. } SM=SC, 3 t i H | H ' i 
i i } CL=ML, 4 i i i i i } I 
I I i CL i i i i i i i H 
i i I i ' i i i i i i 
32%: i i t H I I H i i i ' 
Troupsnasaaenemene | 0-57 {Loamy sand=-<=<={SM, SP=SM;A=2 | oO } 100 } 100 $5075 110-30 | «s+ | NP 
157=85 {Sandy clay loam,;SC, }An4, Aw2} 0 195~+100195=100170+90 +24=55 | 19-30 |; 4=10 
: | sandy loam. } SM«SC, 3 i I H i | i ' 
' i { CL=ML, | t i I I I I t 
! i } CL 4 i i i ' i I t 
i I H ' i { i i i i i 
Orangeburg-=~-~+==; 0-8 ;Loamy sand==+-«=={[5M 1Aa2 i oO 198=100195=100160=75 j14*27 | ~~~ | NP 
i 8+15iSandy loamsssa—— {SM iAm2 io 198~100/95=100170~84 {25-35 | <30 | NP=4 
$15=82;Sandy clay loam {SC, CL 1Aa6, Aett 0 198=100195=100171-91 138=55 | 22-40 | 8B=19 
2: t a 1 1 t a 1 
t t t t ' ' 1 


See footnote 


at end of table. 


COFFEE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


TABLE 14.<-ENGINEERING PROPERTIES AND CLASSIFICATIONS==Continued 
Classification Frag- | Percentage passing 
i y 


sieve number-~+ 


i) 
Soil name and Depth; USDA texture 


1 ' 
i 2 
i. t 
map symbol H AASHTO | > 3 
1 ’ 
I 1 


1 
i 
i 4 [ye OT Oe TS at ag a ee oe 
I ' I ' i) i) 
i H inches} 4 i 10 { 40 4 200 
Tint \ i 1; Pet 4 i \ ' 1 Pet 
1 t 1 1 t t 1 t t t 
i ' ! 1 ! ' ! t ' ' 
3384 { i I H I i H { i ' 
TrOUPs Haan mnnm nme | O-57{Loamy Sand==ama=|SM, SP«SM}Aa2 i 0 1100 ~ 100 {50=75 [10-30 ; «== 
i57+85 Sandy clay loam,{SC, jA~4, Aw2} 0 195=100195=+100;70=90 j{24=55 | 19=30 
H | sandy loam. 1 SM-SC, } i H i I I I 
i i i CL=ML, { { I ' i I i 
t i i CL i i i ' i 1 I 
' t 1 I t V 1 1 1 1 
1 t ! i i) i) if q 1 1 
Urban land. i H I i i I i i i { 
7 J 1 ' 1 1 1 1 t 1 
t i} 1 1 t ' 1 t t ! 
34%: i i i i i i i i I i 
TrOUPpssaaeeennmmne | 0-57 |Loamy Sanda«ssum—j}SM, SP~SMjA~2 i oO i100 {| 100 {50=75 {10=30 { =a- 
157*85;Sandy clay loam,iSCc, iA#4, An2i 0 195+=100195+100170-90 {24-55 | 19+30 
! | sandy loam. } SM«SC, } | I I I I i 
I i i CL=ML, | i I i I i i 
i i i CL { i i i i i i 
i i i { i i i I i i 
LUC Yenenneen nnn | O33 |Loamy sandasaaa={SM, SP=SMj An2 en) + 100 {95=100{50=80 {10430 j am« 
133+75!Sandy loam, ISM, SC, {A«2, 1 QO $100 $95=100155=85 $15=50 | <30 
| sandy clay 1 SM«SC Aad, H i i | I | 
H loam. H 1 A~6 i i i i i ' 
1 i t 1 1 t r| t 1 
I t 1 1 1 I $ ! 1 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


78 SOIL SURVEY 
TABLE 15.*+PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS 


(The symbol <¢ means less than; > means greater than. The erosion tolerance factor (T) is for the entire 
profile. Absence of an entry means data were not available or were not estimated] 


H 1 t 1 t ‘ Risk of corrosion ; Erosion 
Soil name and i Depth | Permea~ jAvailable{ Soil i Shrink~ | I |__ factors 
map symbol i |} bility | water {reaction { swell H Uncoated i Concrete i i 
i H igapacity |} {potential } steel H el eae ee 
t in + in/hr ; In/in ; pu Hl ' t 1 1 
' I i i i i I i t 
QBannmnnnnmmmnnnnne! 0012 | 0,642.0 10.1240.18) 4,545.5 |LOWenannee |Hi ghewnne anann Moderatessaunae!0.20} 5 
Bibb 1 12#60 | 0.6=2.0 10.1280.20) 4,545.5 [Lowss-sae~ | Highssssemmmnm | Moderatersmmnem 10.37] 
1 t 1 1 t r aa I t 
1 t 1 1 I t t i} 3 
Jenwamemamnnmnmmnn! Oud | 6.0820 $0,050.10) 4.5-6.0 |Lowenmmnne | LOWemennammmnn | Moderaterenmnnm {0.174 5 
Bigbee 1 44-99 | 6.0=20 [0.05+0.08) 4.5+6.0 [Lowsmnmnnn [LO Wawa anne |MOd Er atecnmnnnne (0.17) 
, 1 1 i 1 1 ' ' 1 
' ' 1 ' 1 ! ! ' ! 
Yn nn es to tn te tn tx tatoos? = O13 | 0,642.0 10.1080.134 4.585.5 [LOWs mamma | HL gneve m mtn mace tenon THEE Haenemnsnen canemcesem }O, 10}; mmm 
Bladen 1 13+65 10.06-0.2 [0.12+0.16} 4.5=5.5 [Moderate |Highsnnnnnnmmn | Hignannnranennn fame | 
t J t t 1 1 1 1 1 
' 1 t t ' i t 4 i) 
Seana? Onl | 6.0820 $0.05~0.10! 4.545.5 }LoWsammmnn | LOoWenwnnmnnme Hi ghanmnmommnn O17) 5 
Bonifay 1 45—70 | 0.682.0 $0.1080.15§ 4.585 .5 [LOW mm mene aem | LO Wenmana cree nem cnceunne THLE Havnanannnnnenanacasem 10, 24 | 
1 1 1 t 1 1 1 t 1 
I i) t t ' ' ' « ! 
Gann mmm mmmmom! OuG | 2,086.0 (0.0840.13) 4,545.5 [Lowssaaeam | Moderatenaamuu |Moderatenseuume i O,24) 3 
Cowarts 1 6825 | 0.642.0 (0.1080.14) 4.545.5 jLowasammmm | Moderatesanaan | Moderatesaamame | 0.28 | 
1 25862 10.06=0.6 40.08=0.12] 4.55.5 [LOWsnmmmm | Moder atennanmn | MOderatenaannan 10.24} 
1 1 1 1 t t t y i 
| i} v I t ' , 1 1 
7, 8, Geman nnmmmmmmn | OnB | 2,046.0 10.0840.13) 4.545.5 iVery low {Moderates+=-—~ | Moderates=sa===/0.24} 4 
Dothan $ 8849 | 0,642.0 70.10*0.14) 4,545.5 [Lowaaamnaam | Moderatesaaamn | Moderatenanamunm (0,28 | 
1 49—_80 | 0.280.6 §0.08-0.12) 4,585.5 fLOWsammmmm | MOderatennnamn | MOderatensaanne 10.28] 
: 1 1 1 a 1 1 t 1 
10*: ; 
Dothanwsasamamumnnm} OH8 | 2,046.0 10.0840.13) 4,545.5 Very low |Moderatesnmaun; Moderatensumuan {0,24} 4 
1 B#49 | 0,682.0 (0.1080.14) 4.55.5 [LOWHnwmaem | Moder atemnaumun | Moder atensannnnm 10,28 j 
1 U9m80 |} 0.280.6 $0.0840.12) 4.55.5 |[Lowawnmmmm | Moderateamamnm | Moderatenanaane (0,28 | 
1 } t t 1 1 , t i 
' i} t ' t i) ! ! 1 
Urban land. | ' i i i ' i i I 
1 t t I 1 1 1 ? t 
i ' t ! t ' i) ' ' 
Llawtnnne mamma) Omt2 | 2,086.0 10.0680.11) 4.545.5 1LoWsnsenmn Lowen m mame Higham mn 10,28} 4 
Eunola 4 12—44 | 0,682.0 [0.12-0.161 4.55.5 {LOWeemm mee [LOW meme FHT Bae eee 10.32] 
1 44865 | 2.0-6.0 10.10=0.14$ 9.545.5 | LoWwssnemme | Lowen eee me mee |Higheseneneneen (| 0,24} 
' 1 t 1 1 1 r t t 
128: Hea 
EUn0lawaaasnammnne | 0812 | 2.0-6.0 10.06=0.11) 4.545.5 JLOWsa mmm | LO Wem THE GN men (0,28) 4 
1 42044 | 0,642.0 10.1280.16) 4.5=5.5 fLowensnnne |LoWeewmmmanmmn | Highaaamanamnam 0,32! 
1 UNmB5 | 2.08660 FOL10MO LTH f 4.56515 [LOW mee mene meme | LO Waene ne ne nate nece mm LHL gE Nace cnen ane annnmn nn 1 O, 2H} 
1 1 ! 1 t t t 1 ' 
I 1 ! ! t ' ' i) ' 
Urban land. i i I i i i i i i 
t t 1 1 t v 1 t ‘A 
t ! ‘3 i) t ! i I i) 
13*: i ' I i i i i I I 
Eun0laasnannannmame} Ont2 | 2.06.0 10.06+0.11) 4,545.5 [LOWwananmme | LOWemmmammmmmn | HI Gna mmmmn 10,28) 4 
1 42—H } 0.62.0 $0.1280.16) 4.545.5 ]LoWsemeeee Lowen meme Hi ghee eee 10,32} 
+ YB mB5 | 2.0%6.0 50.1080. TH | 4.56515 FLOW Mem enmsnanen | LO Wee nem an te nance ae mene | H Lo ew me sa cacn mn an eemamne (OY | 
1 t 1 t 1 1 t 1 i 
. t t i] ' 1 t t 1 i) 
Chastainwansmemamm} Om8 | 0.240.6 10.1240.18} 4.5-5.5 {Moderate jHighw«s-+anaue [Hi ghanamanammee {0.32} 5 
| Beth 10.06=0.2 [0.12+0.16) 4.5+5.5 {Moderate [Highs--+---==— [Highass«ss-e4= (0.37 ] 
} W4e60 10.0680.2 10.12=0.161 4.545.5 {Moderate |Highsssaemmmem Hi ghowmmmanmmun 10,37 | 
I t 1 1 1 1 t 1 1 
1 ' t ' 4 | t { 1 
[Ynnnanananmnanmnmen! Om26 | 6.0 }O/04~0.09} 5.545.5 |Lowaammmme |LOWemn mmm mm PHI shennan 10.20} 5 
Fuquay 1 26=59 | 0.642.0 10.1260.15! 4,545.5 fLOWen armen LOW amen Hi ghanemmnannan 10,20! 
1 59-90 $0.06#0.2 10.10=0.13!) 4.5=5.5 |Lowesmamme !LOWeemuememene Hi ghannenacmnm 10,20! 
1 1 a a 1 1 1 1 
| t ' t ' i} i) 1 1 
VGamannenmmmmnmanmn | O72 | 0.682.0 [0.10+0.18) 3.6+5.5 [Lowsssanae | Hi ghaeenemmene | Hi gnassaceannne (0.10) aaa 
Grady | 762 |0.06-0.2 {0.1240.16) 3.6+5.5 [Moderate  |Highs«-s-samem [HI gnnaamanmmumen 10,10} 
1 1 1 ' 1 1 a 1 rf 
{ 1 1 ' ! i) 1 ! ‘ 
1 Gun ce eo m ta rem mate te oan onsen | (han t 2.086.0 {0.06-0.10} 4.56.0 j|LoWnenan am |Moderatess-a<= | Moderatesssaaaej0.20; 4 
Kalmia 1 5834 | 0,642.0 10.12-0.16) 4.5+5.5 [Lows«++——— | Moderatess-<== | Moderatensaaaae j0, 24} 
1 31#65 | 6.0820 [0.03+0.06] 4.545.5 jLowsasnaanae |Moderatesmnaam |Moderatesaaanen j0.10| 
1 1 1 t t 1 1 t 1 
i) 1 i) ' ' i) 4 i) 1 
17, 18xtmmwnannnmnn! 0433 | 6.0 10.0640.10! 5.145.5 |LoWaansmne [LO Ween een HE gnannmmn ene $0.20) 5 
Lucy 1 336475 1 0.6=2.0 $0.1040.12! 4,545.5 lLoweseneee !LoWesmummameoe Hi gheenenoammne lone | 
1 A t 1 : 
i t ' ' Hi 


! ] 1 ! 
LT i 4 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.“«PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS=+Continued 


Urban land. 


i I H H i 1 Risk of corrosion | Erosion 
Soil name and i Depth | Permea+ j|Available} Soil i Shrink+ j I i__ factors 
map symbol I i bility | water {reaction | swell {| Uncoated = | Concrete |} | 
i H icapacity } ipotential | steel { ik | T 
i In | In/hr { In/in |] pH | H i i i 
1 ! =. a J ope gee r) 1 ! FT 1 4 
tT ' 1 I T ' 1 i 
19*: | i i I i i i i i 
Luvern@ssaaaasaaee| 045 1 2.086.0 10.06#0.15} 4.5-5.5 [LOWssmmmmn | Hig haanmnaammn {Higham mmm 10,37 ; 3 
| 5=36 | 0.20.6 |0.12-0.18) 3.65.5 [Moderate |High=s-s-aanaa |High=s«--aasmme 10.28 | 
1 36=65 | 0.2-0.6 10.1240.18} 3,645.5 |Lowessaeen | Highssnsnaemae |Highaaaanacnmun }0,28 | 
1 1 1 1 I 1 4 1 t 
i) ! 1 ! { ! ! ! ' 
LUCYyssaneenennmeen! 0433 | >6.0 10.06#0.10} 5.145.5 |LOWsmenmsm | LOWaenmnnammme |Higheswnmnnmme $0.20} 5 
1 33475 $ 0.642.0 10.10+0.121 4,545.5 1LoWswem nme 1LOWe nme THES Ne cece beeen | 
t ' 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
t t t t i 1 t 1 ! 
20 recmmnncecmmnsmevcee} Ou | 2.086.0 [0.0740.10) 4,546.0 jLOWsnmmmmm | Moderatenaanas |Moderatesanannn {0.24) 5 
Orangeburg i 8=15 | 2.0-6.0 [0.07#0.10}] 4.525.5 |Lowemnnmmn | Moderateanammm | Moderatennannmn j0.24 | 
i 15#82 | 0.6=2.0 [0.1040.13) 4.545.5 [LOWsm am mme | MOdEratennanumm | Moder atenaumne {0,24 | 
I I ' ' i ‘ t i i 
QV aeaceca nana reranaranacaceeawacnce |  Om7 | 2,086.0 $0.07#0.10) 4.5~6.0 j[LOWs mmc mmne | Moderatenmmume |ModeratenmuammnfO.24) 5 
Orangeburg {  7#12 | 2.0*6.0 10.07#0.10} 4,545.5 |Lowsasaae=| Moderatenanaam | Moderatenaaannn i024 | 
i 12454 } 0.6+2.0 [0.10+0.13) 4.5#5.5 [Lowe | Moderate~---= |Moderatesa-=a== 10.24} 
1 5S4*64 | 0,622.0 [0.10=0.13) 4.5=5.5 |Lowa==<==s= | Moderatesaaaa= | Moderatesesuman 10.24 | 
1 t ' 1 1 1 1 a 1 
! ' ! I 1 1 i i i 
OO a i oo ta a eo ne | “8 {| 2.06.0 [0.07=0.10] 4.5-6.0 {Lowsaaaaa= | Moderaten-san | Moderatenaannee}0.24{ 5 
Orangeburg t  8#15 | 2.046.0 }0.07+0.10) 4.945.5 [LOWHamanee | Moderate~aa—a- | Moderatensaaaas j0. 24 | 
i 1582 | 0,622.0 (0.1020.131 4.5=5.5 jLowsssssee | Moderatesaauna= | Moderatesaaaaun j 0.24 | 
t 1 , J t t £ t 1 
' t 1 ' I t 1 ' i) 
23%: I i I i i I i H i 
Orangeburgs-s=s-=={ 0#8 | 2.0+6.0 j0.07=0.10) 4.5-6.0 |Lowsa-a<== | Moderates=sa=4 |Moderatess-==={0.24) 5 
i 8415 | 2.0=6.0 [0.07+0.101 4.545.5 iLow--««=««|Moderatessaaa= | Moderatessaaaea= {0.24 | 
{ 15882 {| 0.642.0 (0.1040.13} 4.55.5 {LOWenmaaman jModeratenanann | Moder atesmanann iO. 24 | 
I i I i i H i i i 
Urban land. I i I i i H i ' { 
i i I I i i i i i 
24%; ! I i i i i bot i i 
Orangeburgenammmnm | On8 | 2,046.0 }0.07=0.10] 4.546.0 J Loweaaanam | Moderateasnmmn | Moderatenananen{0.24) 5 
i 8#15 | 2.0+6.0 [0.07+40.10) 4.5+5.5 [Lowassaamm | Moderatensauue |Moderatessnaane {0.24 | 
1 1582 | 0.6#2.0 10.10+0.131 4,545.5 jLowsss—aas | Moderatesaamnm | Moderatenumanun j 0,24 | 
4 1 ' y i x i) t t 
i t 1 1 t t 1 ' 1 
TrOUPpsseaeene em | 0857 | 6.0=20 1$0.03-0.10} 4.55.5 [Very low | LOWassamaammne | Moderatesaansae {0.20 ) a6 
1 57+85 | 0.64+2.0 §0.10+0.13% 4,545.5 [LOWsananam [LOWannmnananan |Moderate---s=« 10, 20} 
t 1 1 1 1 t 7 
I 1 i) ! ' i i t 1 
25*, i i i i i i i i i 
Pits I I I t H i I i i 
i H ! i i i i H i 
26, 27, 2bamnmmmam}? Oah | 6.0 10.06<0.11} 4.56.0 }Lowssanamm | Moderatenmmaun |Moderatenammmuni0,17) 5 
Red Bay i 6813 | 0,686.0 }0.10-0.14} 4,545.5 i owiacacnn | Modenatesaucen |Moderateandcacail Ox euy 
1 13=+85 | 0.6#2.0 |0.10#0.17}) 4.5#5.5 {Low~saa«== | Moderates==«=|Moderate-=--«=« 10. 28) 
t t d d t 1 1 
1 3 1 ' t H { T t 
2g*: i i i i i ' i i i 
Shad ygrovewnnmennn | =6 1 2.0=6.0 [0.06=0.151 4.545.5 |LoWenmanee |LOWenmeme mmm {Hi ghamnanemammn {0.24 ) 3 
H #23 10.06-0.2 }0.12+0.18} 4.55.5 PHighesasee  Highenaaameamum | HI g Nemec $0, 32 | 
1 23+65 $ <0.06 10.02=0.09!) 4.545.5 IHighsesaa- [Highessaaeceue |Highenneeeeneee 10,24} 
1 1 1 a ' 1 1 1 el 
i ' 1 i) 1 1 ! i) 1 
LU Ver Ne veases sence cecarnee } =5 1 2.0=6.0 10.06=0.15!) 4.55.5 SLoWeammnmme Hi ghanmnmamens Hi shanna]. 374 3 
| 5#36 | 0.240.6 §0.12-0.18} 3.6*5.5 {Moderate |Highassmnaanne jHighssasenmaame {0.28 | 
| 36-65 | 0.240.6 10.1240.181 3.6+5.5 [LOWssnanmm | Hignaasensanne |Highannnaanmnme 10, 281 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
' z ' ' t I t 1 i] 
30, Zl ammccmecemcmence} O57 | 6.0=20 [0.0340.10} 4,585.5 {Very low |LOWaamammmmmm |Moderatenanasnme {0.,20) aaa 
Troup 1 57#85 | 0.62.0 {0.10#0.13) 4.545.5 [LOWssaanaa | LOWnnaanaannnn | Moderateraanaa= 10, 20} 
1 , 1 t 1 I 1 1 
' ' 1 1 ' H t i I 
32*; i i ' i i i i i i 
TrOUPpswaannmnmmeme 1 0857 | 6.0820 §0.03-0.10} 4.5=5.5 fVery low | LOWHesanmanmnn | Moderatensanane f0.20) «a= 
| 57#85 | 0.6+2.0 [0.10+0.13) 4.5+5.5 [Lowss==<-6 | Lowessmmamamen | Moderatesaaaen=}0.20] 
i i i i i i i i i 
Orangeburgennanamn} O88 | 2.06.0 10.0640.08) 4.546.0 | Lownnnnmum | Moderatennamun |ModeratesmaanuafO.20} 5 
1 8#15 4 2,046.0 [0.07#0.10} 4.545.5 {lowesmnma= | Moderates |Moderatenaaaaum j0. 24 | 
1 15=82 } 0.622.0 10.10+0.13) 4.5=5.5 |Lowes-==<=|Moderatesa—mmm | Moderatesmuaumn} 0,24 | 
t r ' 1 1 1 1 t 1 
' t ! 1 t ' i t 1 
33*: I i I I i i I i I 
Troupssnaeeenneeen | 0857 | 6.0420 §0.03-0.10} 4.545.5 Very low | Lowssss-sssene | Moderatesaanaa= 10.201 a<« 
1 57+85 | 0.622.0 (0.10+0.131 4.5+5.5 |Low+s-s-=4 (LOWas#aannanna | Moderatesaaeaa« 0,20; 
1 t 1 1 1 t 1 
P| | | | i 
i i | i i H i 


1 

1 
t ' 
t 1 
1 1 
' 1 


See footnote at end of table. 
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TABLE 15.«=PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS«~Continued 


I ! i i i i 


| { 1 t i I Risk of corrosion ( Erosion 
Soil name and i Depth | Permea= jAvailable! Soil i Shrink~ | I {factors 
map symbol | | bility | water freaction | swell | Uncoated { Concrete i I 
H i icapacity | ipotential | steel i ik { T 
i In | in/hr | In/7in | pH H if H t H 
' i I i i ! I { I 
Bue; I i H t i I H I I 
TrOUpssasmanamumnn| 0957 | 6.0220 [0.0380.10] 4.545.5 iVery low |Lowaaasaaeannn! Moderatessanmne {0.20} ae+ 
| 57*85 | 0.6=2.0 10.10-0.131 4525.5 [LOWsa awe | LO Wenn mmmmamen | Moder atennannnm {0,20} 
1 t 1 t ' ’ t I 
i) t ' J ' ! ' ! 1 
LUCYsAsaanmnnmaman! On33 } 6.0 10.06#0.10} 5,145.5 }Lowessseane |LoWesrnnamnnne Hi ghassannnemnm (0,20) 5 
1 33*75 | 0,642.0 10.1080.12} 4.545.5 |Lowsaanmes | Lowecsnamanone Highesammnanman lane | 
1 1 1 t t + 1 
1 i I 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


[Absence of an entry indicates the feature is not a concern, 


TABLE 16.««SOIL AND WATER FEATURES 


COFFEE COUNTY, ALABAMA 


See text for descriptions of symbols and such 


terms as "rare," "brief," and "perched." The symbol > means greater than] 
1 1 Flooding T 
Sn ea Ee ee ap a pe eg ae ag ee gg ee ed 
Soil name and tHydrosj i i { 
map’ symbol { logic! Frequency ! Duration i Months Hl 
igroup } t i H 
T T T T T 
t t ' rT t 
t 1 1 ' i) 
I i t t 1 
22H ea ta ou ta tn a a ata ba oa nn ta dae | Cc LCOMMON#samaane | Brie faaummanmcn | Dec=May i 
Bibb I t i i { 
I H H I { 
‘to lelatatetalatntateteatetatetated Ma: iRare to common| Brie fessenaanae | Jan+Mar 
Bigbee H H H H { 
i I i t i 
Ynnennnnnnmnmmmmmn |  [} 1Commonaaannemn [LON Zaman mcm mcmnnen | Jan=Apr H 
Bladen H H ! i { 
1 1 t 1 t 
t 1 I t t 
es ae 'Nonenaannnnann! atm ! wae \ 
Bonifay H I t ! H 
1 ' I 1 t 
t ! 1 t t 
Gam mmmnmenec mecca!  C Nonenanmamnnam | aan \ =e i 
Cowarts { I i H H 
7 t 1 t t 
t C t I t 
7, 8, Qtteteewomen!t B lNonessasnmuman} ane ! avn \ 
Dothan H i i t i 
1 ' ' t ' 
1 t t t t 
10*: i H ! t i 
Dothansaaseeuaane | B [NON Gama ammamnene | Pn H mete t 
i i i i I 
Urban land. { i i | i 
! ! H t t 
| lesman nnn mcm mera | Cc tNone to iVery briefss-<« | Dec«Apr t 
Eunola ! | occasional. { i H 
i i i t I 
12*: to. | ' H t 
Eundlaseseanamnmm}  C tNone to Very briefasaa« | Dec=Apr H 
: | occasional. |} i i 
i i t i i 
Urban land. I H H i ! 
1 1 ' t ‘ 
i 1 t t t 
13%: H H i t I 
Eunodlasnanmmanaumt  C {None to iVery briefanxaas | DeceApr H 
| | oceasional. | H t 
* 1 4 1 , 
t i t t t 
Chastainwwnanmaun} PD [COMMON HH nmme Very LONGsmaremes | Dec«Apr 
' t 1 1 1 
t t t t i) 
[Yamanamnnnnnnnenn | B 'Nonenaanamannn | need ! am ! 
Fuquay i H i H | 
i i I t i 
1G annnemennmmanmnm! 2 {Frequenteasae=|Very longesana | Dece«Jun ‘ 
Grady t ! H t I 
! 1 i} t LY 
t t 1 i t 
L6nenensonenmunonn! B ‘None to rare } aes ! ame ' 
Kalmia H H i i i 
1 1 1 ' 1 
I ' t t t 
17, V8 em macnn} A tNONnesae mmm mmm | Aeon H waa 1 
Lucy i i H i i 
t t 1 1 1 
t t t t t 
19*; H I I ! I 
LUVer nese nema cuma } Cc NON Gora camer cece marae f ee ea hn ' sees t 
' 1 t l v 
t t I t t 
LUC y a os once a a ee co a cece | A [NON Gmmmneamanencn | ae ! anne t 
H I I H ! 
20, 21, 22euanennet B WNoneaaaaanannn} peas ! Pars : 
Orangeburg H H i i H 
i i H I I 
23*: I ! ! H H 
Or angeburgescamnn | B \NON@aaawenccmns | en ce ! aoe H 
i ! i i i 
Urban land, { i ! i i 
i i i H H 


See footnote at 


end of table. 


High water table | 


! t 
Depth H Kind { Months 
4 t 
t t 
Ft i t 
1 1 
t 1 
0,581.5 {Apparent t DecApr 
t 1 
| | 
3.56.0 {Apparent { Jan#*Mar 
t 1 
0+-1.0 lApparent t Dec#May 
' ' 
' i 
t 1 
>6.0 \ ex ! wed 
i i 
t 1 
{ t 
>6.0 i ca \ pes 
1 I 
t i 
i t 
3.544.0 iPerched i JansApr 
1 ‘ 
H H 
1 1 
i i 
3.544.0 {Perched {| JaneApr 
i ' 
H H 
1 t 
! I 
1.542.5 {Apparent t NoveMar 
t 1 
i ! 
1,542.5 {Apparent | NoveMar 
1 ! 
| 
t t 
t H 
} 1 
1 1 
i t 
1.542.5 {Apparent | Nov-+Mar 
t 1 
| | 
0~1.0 {Apparent t NovsMay 
iy 1 
t ! 
2.5-4.0 iPerched t Jan=Mar 
' \ 
+2+1.0 {Swamp | Dec+Jun 
' t 
\ H 
1 t 
>6.0 { aes i Bex 
i I 
1 ' 
t 1 
>6.0 ! wits \ wee 
i ' 
t t 
I H 
I H 
>6.0 H daa ‘ ee 
i i 
>6.0 ' ep ' an 
4 1 
t t 
>6.0 ' aks : oe 
1 1 
t t 
1 ' 
t t 
4 1 
x t 
>6.0 } oka ' sacs 
i i 
! H 
1 { 
t U 
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i 
Soil name and- { 
map symbol i 
1 

i 


ue: 
Or angebur geaesnan 


Troupsssasaeasean 


a5*. 
Pits 


26, 27, 26ennmmman 
Red Bay 


29*; 
Shad ygrovessaanae 


LUVErnesaaanaamum 


30, Blannmnmmanmon 


Troup 


32%; 


TTOUpHaanammnnnnn 
Orangeburgasessse 


33*: 


TTOUPseseean emma 
Urban land. 


34ue: 


TrOUupsss~sasanaae 


LUC Yamane nmmannmen 


SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 16.««SOIL AND WATER FEATURES-Continued 


NON Caw mana mmm 


Noneaaaasannam 


NON enn mmannnmn 


NOnGaannnanaam 
Nonewmsanaaman 


Nonewanannnnne 


NONG@oannnanane 


NOneanansnnnae 


NON Gaaasasnane 


NON eGasamsannnne 


None@aaaannnnae 


aa 


ame 


as 


aan 


nam 


aan 


ne 


aan 


aon 


ane 


>6.0 
>6.0 


* See map unit description for the composition and behavior of the map unit. 


aan 


Apparent 


ane 


ae 


ated 


4 
$ 
' 
L 
tT 
’ 
t 
t 
' 
' 
l 
' 
t 
‘ 
t 
t 
I 
' 
t 
‘ 
t 
1 
1 
' 
t 
1 
‘ 
‘ 
t 
1 
4 
1 
{ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
t 
‘ 
t 
4 
t 
1 
) 
' 
t 
t 
t 
1 
i 
' 
1 
1 
H 
' 
1 
t 
1 
1 
t 
t 
t 
‘ 
t 
iy 
1 
’ 
‘ 
t 
1 
' 
t 
' 
t 
' 
t 


Months 


Dec=May 


a 


ann 
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SOIL SURVEY 


TABLE 19.==CLASSIFICATION OF THE SOILS 


Family or higher taxonomic class 


Coarse=loamy, siliceous, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Thermic, coated Typic Quartzipsamments 

Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Albaquults 

Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Plinthic Paleudults 
Fine, kaolinitic, acid, thermic Typic Fluvaquents 
Fine+loamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Fine~loamy, siliceous, thermic Plinthic Paleudults 
Fine+#loamy, siliceous, thermic Aquic Hapludults 

Loamy, siliceous, thermic Arenic Plinthic Paleudults 
Clayey, kaolinitic, thermic Typic Paleaquults 

Fine+loamy over sandy or sandy=skeletal, siliceous, thermic Typic Hapludults 
Loamy, Siliceous, thermic Arenic Paleudults 

Clayey, mixed, thermic Typic Hapludults 

Finesloamy, siliceous, thermic Typic Paleudults 
Fine«loamy, siliceous, thermic Rhodic Paleudults 

Fine, montmorillonitic, thermic Typic Hapludalfs 

Loamy, siliceous, thermic Grossarenic Paleudults 
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NRCS Accessibility Statement 


This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA's TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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Original text from map sheets: 

“This map is compiled on 1972 aerial photography [5] 4] 3] 2] 1] INDEX TO MAP SHEETS 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Soil COFFEE COUNTY, ALABAMA 
Conservation Service and cooperating agencies. 

Coordinate grid ticks and land division corners, '25| a 
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SOIL LEGEND 


Bibb soils 

Bigbee sand 

Bladen fine sandy loam 

Bonifay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes 


Cowearts fine sandy loam, 5 to 10 percent slopes 


Dothan fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Dothan fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Dothan fine sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Dothan-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes 


Eunola loamy sand 
Eunole-Urban land complex 
Eunola-Chastain association 


Fuquay loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes 
Grady loam 
Kalmia fine sandy loam 


Lucy loamy sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes 
Lucy loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Luverne-Lucy association, rolling 


Orangeburg sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Orangeburg sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Orangeburg sandy loam, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
Orangeburg-Urban land complex, 0 to 8 percent slopes 
Orangeburg-Troup association, undulating 


Pits 


Red Bay loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Red Bay loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Red Bay loamy sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 


Shadygrove-Luverne association, rolling 


Troup loamy sand, 1 to 5 percent slopes 

Troup loamy sandy, 5 to 8 percem slopes 
Troup-Orangeburg loamy sands, 8 to 15 percent slopes 
Troup-Urban land complex, 1 to 8 percent slopes 
Troup-Lucy association, hilly 
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CULTURAL FEATURES 


BOUNDARIES 
National, state or province 
County or parish 
Minor civil division 
Reservation (national forest or park, 
state forest or park, 
and large airport) 
Land grant 
Limit of soil survey (label) 
Field sheet matchline & neatline 
AD HOC BOUNDARY (label) 
Small airport, airfield, park, oilfield, 
cemetery, or flood pool 
STATE COORDINATE TICK 
LAND DIVISION CORNERS 
(sections and land grants) 
ROADS 
Divided (median shown 
if scale permits) 
Other roads 
Trail 


ROAD EMBLEMS & DESIGNATIONS 


Interstate 


Federal 

State 

County, farm or ranch 
RAILROAD 


POWER TRANSMISSION LINE 
(normally not shown) 
PIPE LINE 
(normally not shown) 
FENCE 
(normally not shown) 


LEVEES 


SYMBOLS LEGEND 


MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL FEATURES 
Farmstead, house 
(omit in urban areas) 
Church 
School 


Indian mound (label) 
Located object (label) 
Tank (label) 

Wells, oil or gas 
Windmill 


Kitchen midden 


WATER FEATURES 
DRAINAGE 
Perennial, double line 
Perennial, single line 
Intermittent 
Drainage end 
Canals or ditches 
Double-line (label) 
Drainage and/or irrigation 
LAKES, PONDS AND RESERVOIRS 
Perennial 
Intermittent 
MISCELLANEOUS WATER FEATURES 


Marsh or swamp 
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CONVENTIONAL AND SPECIAL 


SPECIAL SYMBOLS FOR 
SOIL SURVEY 


SOIL DELINEATIONS AND SYMBOLS 


CeA 


ESCARPMENTS 


Bedrock vevvrwvyYyYyYYVYNYYYY 


(points down slope) 


Other than bedrock 
(points down slope) 


SHORT STEEP SLOPE 


Seerrereerrerennrre renee 


GULLY 
DEPRESSION OR SINK 
SOIL SAMPLE SITE 
(normally not shown) 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Blowout 
Clay spot 
Gravelly spot 
Gumbo, slick or scabby spot (sodic) 
Dumps and other similar 
non soil areas 
Prominent hill or peak 
Rock outcrop 
(includes sandstone and shale) 
*Saline spot 
Sandy spot 
Severely eroded spot 


Slide or slip (tips point upslope) 


Stony spot, very stony spot 


Without road Pd Spring 


With road PEE Well, artesian 


——— 
VENUE EOEOUEDECEOEEOEOGE 


PULL Ce 


With railroad Well, irrigation 


DAMS Wet spot 
Large (to scale) 
Medium or small 

PITS 


Gravel pit 


Mine or quarry 
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